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H.R. H. PRINCESS LOUISE. 
“TP\HE cleverest of the 
family” is the re- 
mark that one frequently 
hears at the clubs when 
her royal highness Princess 
- Louise of England is re- 
ferred to, as well as amongst 
ladies who pride themselves 
on their acquaintance with 
the royal household or inti- 
mate knowledge of their 
pursuits ; and we suspect 
this verdict would befound a 
pretty general one were the 
vox populi consulted in the 
matter. Perhaps the charm 
of her thoughtful, pensive, 
refined features may have 
something to do with this 
decision ; for when the pub- 
lic get a notion that the 
fitness of things would seem 
to require that this or | 
that should be, it is not 
a very long or difficult pro- 
cess to persuade themselves \ 
that things are really as 
they would considerately 
have them ; and hence one 
can understand how it is 
that some have painted the 
subject of our portrait as 
being, mutatis mutandis, 
another Lady Elizabeth, as 
that gifted woman is por- 
trayed by Mr. Tom Taylor, 
and personated by Mrs. 
Rousby. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the amiable peculiarity 
of human nature to which 
we have referred, is not the 
only intelligible reason 
England has for being proud 
of the Princess Louise ; 
facts come to the justifica- 
tion and support. The ad- 
mirable bust of our Queen, 
presented last year to the 
Royal Academy, and placed 
in the chief exhibition room, 
was, aS our readers are 
aware, the work of Her 
Majesty's eldest unmarried 
daughter ; and it is also 
pretty generally known that her royal highness takes 
great interest in painting and literature, keeping a 
diary, that, if we may judge from the fragments that 
have found their way into print, is the production of 
no ordinary mind. Of course with guch claims to 
admiration, added to the physical graces with which 
Nature has endowed her, it 1s not surprising that ever- 
busy “rumour” has made her the affianced bride of 
more than one eligible suitor; but somehow, just when 
the public have been making up their mind that each 
Succeeding “ star” must really be the happy man, they 
have been doomed to be undeceived ; and, so far as is 


known at present, the heart of the princess is still her 
Own, 
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PRINCESS LOUISE. 
(From a Photograph. ) 


Her royal highness was born at eight o’clock on the 
morning of Saturday, the 18th of March, 1848, at 
Buckingham Palace, the late Prince Consort, the 
Duchess of Kent, the great Duke of Wellington—now 
all names of the past—being at the Palace at the 
time; and at the baptism, which took place on Satur- 
day evening, the 13th May, in the private chapel of 
the palace, in the presence of the Queen Dowager and 
Royal Family, as well as several foreign princes then 
in England, the princess received the name of Louisa 
Caroline Alberta. How pleasant it is, since death has 
been so busy and time worked its many changes 
in royal as in humble cottage homes, sometimes to look 
back upon such a scene as that, and mark by its aid 
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the ceaseless roll of the 
ages towards the illimitable 
future. Let us reproduce 
it: At ten minutes before 
seven o'clock the Lord 
Chamberlain conducted the 
Queen, then looking com- 
paratively youthful, to the 
room in which the Queen 
Dowager and the other 
illustrious visitors had as- 
sembled. The procession of 
the sponsors was immedi- 
ately marshalled by Garter- 
King-of-Arms, and_ passed 
into the chapel, Prince 
Albert and the Duchess of 
Cambridge forming part of 
it. Then comes Her Ma- 
jesty’s procession ; the Prince 
of Prussia leading Princess 
Alice, and the Queen Prince 
Alfred, preceding the Prinee 
of Walesand Princess Royal, 
who entered together, and 
were followed by the 
Duchess of Kent, Prince 
Frederick William of Hesse, 
Princess Mary, Duke George 
of Mecklenburg, Princess 
Amelia, Princess Anne, and 
Prince Edward of Saxe- 
Weimar, and others. And 
now for the fashions—what 
changes time effects in these ! 
The Queen wore a very 
beautiful dress of white and 
silver moiré, of Spitalfields 
manufacture, trimmed with 
Honiton lace, and orna- 
mented with white acacias 
and diamonds ; a wreath of 
white acacias and diamonds 
as headdress, and a necklace 
and earrings of brilliants. 
Then, the Prince of Wales 
was dressed in sky-blue 
velvet embroidered with 
gold, Prince Alfred in white 
and silver, and the three 
Princesses in frocks of 
British lace, in imitation of 
Mechlin lace, with flounces 
of the same, over white 
satin. But we may look 
further ; the Queen Dow- 
ager wore a white lace 
dress, with a turban orna- 
mented with brilliants, and 
the Duchess of Kent a lace dress of English manu- 
facture, in several flounces, over white satin, the 
bodice ornamented with diamonds. Of the gentlemen 
we need not speak ; but how brilliant a picture is this, 
and how very far off and fossilised it already seems : 
so rapidly do the years flit by. 5 
The Princess Louise, it will be remembered, acting 
as the representative of the Queen, laid at Ventnor, 02 
the 28th of last July, the foundation-stone of fie 
second pair of buildings designed to form part oer “4 
National Cottage Hospital for Consumption, 02 ¥ aa 
occasion Ventnor was decked out gaily with oe nas 
garlands of flowers, and evergreens. vols aren 
Louise arrived from Osborne in an open Janae 
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by four grey ponies, with postillions and outriders, 
accompanied by the Prince and Princess Christian, 
and attended by the Duchess of Roxburghe and Col. 
the Hon. F. de Ros. On alighting from the carriage 
the Princess, with the Prince and Princess Christian 
and suite, was received by the president of the hos- 
pital, Lord Eversley, and a procession being formed, 
her royal highness entered the interior of the great 
marquee which had been erected over the site for the 
foundation-stone, and was conducted to a chair of 
state which had been placed on a raised dais covered 
with crimson cloth. A prayer having been offered up 
by Bishop Ryan on behalf of the Bishop of Win- 
chester, and the foundation-stone duly laid, a salute of 
twenty-one guns was fired from the Yarborough Bat- 
tery on the cliffs below St. Lawrence. Ladies then 
advanced to the stone, and, with respectful obeisances 
to the Princess, deposited upon it their offerings of 
“purses” for the benefit of the hospital. 


LOVELY IN DEATH. 


7EN still and lovely, as some sculp- 
tured form, 
She lay draped in her shroud of 
snowy white ; 
But cold the cheek that once was 
. purely warm, 
And dim the eye that once was 
proudly bright. 


The rich curl-clusters of- her golden 
hair 
Hung o’er the pulseless form in 
careless grace ; 
And death’s cold shadow rested on 
the fair 
And placid beauty of the faultless 
face. 


The parted lips still wore a ruby 
tinge, 

And round the mouth a smile yet seemed to play ; 
The right hand rested on the curtain fringe, 

As if in deep and dreamless sleep she lay : 


And once or twice, when the faint summer breeze 
Fluttered the golden glory of her hair, 

Hope smiled above our gathering miseries, 
And “ Death,” we said, “ cannot be dwelling there !” 


But when the twilight fell in hazy gloom, 

And ’neath the window sang the wakeful bird, 
A silent horror brooded o’er the room, 

And all the fountains of our being stirred— 


“ And she is gone,” we said; “ for ever gone ! 
That silvery voice can now be heard no more ! 

No more those half-closed eyes shall meet our own, 
Their dark blue depths with warm love running o’er.” 


And a wild hunger seized upon our hearts 
For all the joys possessed in days of old ; 

The clinging lips—where all the life-blood starts ! 
The clasping hands—where neither hand is cold! 


Then as the solemn night chased twilight grey, 
We felt a softening influence hovering nigh ; 
We said, “ Our darling has not gone away ; 
She is not dead, although she seemed to die! ' 


“She still is in our midst, though years may roll, 
And life be blown away by every breath; __-., 
For beauty is immortal as the soul, 
And Love can never yield her crown to Death !” 


By THE LATE WILLIAM LEIGHTON, 


Errects oF Frigut.—M. Lombard, the husband of the un- 
fortanate lady murdered in Paris, by the servant, Lathaubert, 
is said to have partially recovered the faculties of speech and 
movement by the commotion which he experienced at the 
scene of the murder. On Sunday he received a visit from a 
former friend of the family, and was able to extend his hand 
to his guest and articulate a few words. He had been 
paralysed ten years previous to witnessing the dreadful deed. 

The Wandering Minstrels, under the direction of Captain 
the Hon. Seymour Egerton, have promised to give a grand 
concert on Thursday, May 5, in aid of the funds of the 
Eastbourne Convalscent Hospital. It is to take place in the 
large concert-room at the Guards’ Institute. This entertain- 
ment being under the special patronage of several members of 
the royal family, it is hoped that it may be successful. A 
list of patronesses, from whom vouchers may be obtained, will 

s hortly appear. 

Civit List PeNnstons.—The following is a list of all pen- 
sions granted between June 20, 1868, and June 20, 1869, and 
charged upon the Civil List: Mrs, Ellen Thomas, in con- 
sideration of the attainments of her late husband, Mr. George 
H. Thomas, as an artist, 100/.; Dame Caroline Daly, in con- 
sideration of the public services of her late husband, Sir 
Dominic Daly, Governor of South Australia, 100/.; Mrs. 
Isabella Carrick Lee, in consideration of the seryices of her 
late husband, the Rev. Robert Lee, D.D., Professor of 
Biblical Criticism in the University of Edinburgh, 1001. ; Mrs. 
Anna Maria Hall, wife of Mr. Samuel Carter Hall, F.S.A., 
in consideration of her contributions to literature, 1007.; Mr. 
William Ainsworth, in consideration of his eminence ag an 
author, 1007.; Mrs. Jane Carleton, 1n consideration of the 
literary merits of her late husband, Mr. William Carleton, 
100/.; Miss Eliza Meteyard, in consideration of her services to 
literature, especially of the ‘Life of Wedgwood,” 60/.; Mr. 
James Godkin, ir consideration of his literary merit and ser- 
vices, 90/.; Mrs. Matilda Curtis, in consideration of the 
scientific attainments of her late husband, Mr. John Curtis, 
and of the merit of his works on entomology, 90/.; Mrs. Mary 
Anne St. John, in consideration of the long and eminent ser- 
vices of her late husband, Mr. Frederick St. J ohn, Surveyor- 
General of Customs, 901; Mrs. Emma Armstrong, in 
consideration of the labours of her late husband, Dr. Robert 
Archibald Amnstrong, as Gelic lexicographer, 50/.; Mrs. 
Caroline M‘Kenna, in consideration of the legal services of 
her late husband, Mr. Jeremiah M‘Kenna, 80/.; Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Phipson, in consideration of her destitute condition, and 
of the useful and valuable inventions of her grandfather, Mr. 
ey co applonyle to the manufacture of iron, 501; Mr. 

ames Burton Robertson, in consideration of hi i 
labours, 902; total, 1,200/ is useful literary 
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By Anna GRAHAM, 


Author of “ Too Late,” The Old Me an’s Story,” dc. 
—— 


OHAPTER IL. 


THe end of 
July, instead of 
bringing Elf 
back to Rose 
Villa, brought a 
letter from Aunt 
Emma express- 
ing her inten- 
tion of going to 
Margate for a 
few weeks, and 
“her desire to 

take Elf with 
# her ; ‘*the poor 
child,” she said, 
@ “hadnotseemed 
\\\ well of late; she 
R\ had lost her 
appetite, and 
drooped alike in 
= strength and in 
spirits.” She 
RIN thought the un- 
\ NY N\ \ wonted fatigues 
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\ a London sea- 
ail son had been 
too much for her, and the change would do her good. 
The letter concluded with an invitation to the whole 
family to join her at the house she had taken in Fort- 
erescent, 
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Arrangements in accordance with this plan were quickly 
made, and Fanny would have been perfectly happy could 
she but have taken George Curtis in her train as her 
accepted lover ; but under existing circumstances she felt 
really ashamed to meet her sister ; and she scarcely knew 
whether his avowed intention of following them to Mar- 
gate in a day or two gave her more pleasure or pain. 

‘*Why should I concern myself further about the 
capricious little gipsy ? I might go te the North Pole for 
aught she would care,” soliloquised George Curtis, as he 
emerged from the railway-station at Margate and strolled 
along the Marine-parade. 

Margate was atits gayest this bright Augustmorning, and 
huge placards in front of the ‘* Hall by the Sea ” promised 
unparalleled attractions for the evening. The parade was 
thronged with a motley crowd of promenaders ; middle- 
aged ladies solicitously attendant on fat lapdogs; young 
ladies in elegant costumes, and young ladies in costumes 
more wonderful than elegant ; and all exhibiting a mar- 
vellous profusion of hair ; amongst which the golden tint 
—a very metallic-looking golden, some of it—prevailed to 
an astonishing extent. Here a man was doing wonders 
with a great tabby cat and some white mice, the small quad- 
rupeds sitting fearlessly on the nose of their natural 
enemy, who looked as if she had no idea they were good 
to eat. There a forlorn-looking boy was playing the 

Last Rose of Summer,” with variations of his own, on 
a concertina, to a small circle of listeners ; and a little 
further on a “nigger” band was performing amidst a 

errific rattling of “bones.” 

Down below, on the far-stretching yellow sands, there 


‘through the kid glove, ‘‘ what ails you ? 
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were more young ladies with streaming hair wet from the 
morning bath, and carrying yellow-covered novels, and 
nursemaids with their juvenile charges—the latter wading 
and splashing about bare-legged in the water like so 
many young ducks, or building sand castles and digging 
trenches and canals with the never-failing wooden spade 
and bucket. : 

George Curtis went on —past the pier and the crowded 
jetty, from which a steamer was just starting with a little 
farewell flash of a gun, and up the steps through the 
bazaar to Fort-crescent. On inquiring at the house, he 
learned that the ladies were all out, and he strolled along 
the promenade on the edge of the cliff, enjoying the salt 
freshness of the sea breeze. The sea lay clear and still, but 
fickle and uncertain of hue, beneath a sky that was scarcely 
less fickle with its changing cloud-drifts and sun bursts. 
Under the shadow of the cliffs it was a deep, grave, 
limpid green, cool and restful to the eye, losing itself a 
little further on in a transparency of purple. Out beyond 
it wore a quiet neutral tint, brightened by little opal-like 
flashes and changes of colour, in which blues and greens and 
soft shades of lilac seemed trying for supremacy. Justoppo- 
site, however, a long trail of sunshine had smitten the 
water and brought it to decision in that one place, at 
least green had the best of it there—a fair bright sea- 
green ; further away still, and nearer skyward, blue 
seemed rather in the ascendant. 

Walking slowly on, George Curtis’s eye was presently 
caught by a figure in front of him, a small, slight, girlish 
figure leaning upon the railings and gazing seaward. 

“Miss Wilford—Elf !” he exclaimed, approaching. 

She turned. Was that little Elf? Elf, the defiant— 
the bright? The beautiful eyes were startlingly large and 
dark, and shining with a clear, transparent light that it 
pained him to look upon. He had seen that almost un- 
earthly brightness once before, in the eyes of a dearly- 
loved sister, knowing that in it her young life was burn- 
ing out. And her face—how very white it would have 
been but for that bright pink spot like an unfolded rose- 
leaf on either cheek. ; 

All the bitterness and sense of wrong that was in his 
heart went out in a gush of tender, yearning pity. 

¢ Hilf,” he said, holding the little hand that felt so hot 
Have you been 
a2 : 

“Not really ill, I think; but Iam not strong. Don’t 
you want to see Fanny, Mr. Curtis? She is a little 
further on, with Aunt Emma and mamma.” 

‘¢T would rather talk to you for a little while, Elf. Let 
me take you to a seat. You look tired to death. Did 
you work too hard at pleasure in town.” 

‘*T don’t know,” she answered, looking up at him, with 
asad, subdued little smile that was to him more pitiful 
than tears ; it was so unlike the old, brilliant, saucy smiles 
he so well remembered—‘‘ I am always tired now.” 

**You are ill,” said Curtis, looking anxiously in her 
face as he led her to a seat. ‘‘ You have medical advice, 
of course 2” 

“*Oh, yes, plenty of it; more than I can take. Aunt 
Emma made me see a physician in London, and when 
papa came here he was in such a fright that he put me at 
once under the care of the best dector in Margate.” 

*¢ And what does he say ?” 

** Not much to me.” 

Curtis did not speak again for some minutes; he seemed 
engrossed with the figures he was drawing in the sand 
with the point of his walking-stick; but at length he said:— 

‘* Elf, do you remember your last gallop over the heath 
at home? Why would you not listen to me? Had I 
vexed you in any way ?” 

‘** No,” she answered, in a low voice. 

** Will you listen to me now? I have never forgotten 
you, Elf, and I don’t think I ever can forget you, though 
you did treat me so cavalierly. I must ask you now what 
I wanted to ask you then. Will you be my wife—my 
own dear little wife ?” 

The pink spot had died from her cheek as he spoke, 
leaving it utterly white; now it came back again, 
deepened to crimson. 

‘*Oh, George,” she said, her voice betraying painful 
emotion of some kind, ‘‘I wish you had not asked me. 
I am sorry to grieve or vex you; but I cannot be your 
wife.” 

** You do not love me.” 

“Yes, I—I could love you dearly as a brother.” 

*¢ Why not as a husband ?” 

** Because, because—” 

‘‘ Now Elf, be frank with me. Do you love somebody 
else better? If you do, tell me so, and I am silenced for 
ever.” 

“Tt is not that, but—George, I shall never marry.” 

“Why not?” he questioned, staring at her. 

‘¢ Will you promise to keep the secret if [ tell you?” 

He promised. _ 

She turned her sweet face from him toward the sunlit 
sea, and spoke in a low soft tone, that had no terror in it. 

‘J shall never marry because [ am going to a world in 
which there is neither marrying nor giving in marriage.” 

‘‘Blf, oh Elf!” his voice had in it a sharp ring of star- 
tled pain. ‘* Don’t talk to me so; T cannot bear it! you 
will get better!” 

*¢T think not ; but do not grieve for me; I am quite 
content to go. Only don’t say anything to papa and 
and mamma, they have worry enough already. And, 
George—” 

** What, dearest ?” 

“IT do wish you had asked Fanny instead of me ; it 
would have made me so happy to have you for a brother.’ 

“Do not speak of it; you are dearer to me at this 
moment than you ever were before.” 

She sighed, and a weary, pitiful look came over her 
pale face. 

The young man looked at her earnestly, and a sudden 
thought seemed to strike him. 

“Dear Elf, I want to ask you one question—you won’t 
think me a puppy for asking it, will you? Do you think 
if I had asked Fanny to be my wife I should have had a 
favourable reply ?” 

“Do endeavour to love her, George, and then try 
for yourself ; she is very pretty and gentle.”, 
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A painfully unsatisfied look was on his face, but before 
he could answer, Fanny and the two elder ladies stood 
before him, and he rose and greeted them with a smiling 
face, beneath which his heart was aching bitterly. 


It was September now—a “ yellow-mooned Septem- 
ber,” just waning to its close. The tide of life and 
pleasure and fashion went flowing on as brightly as ever 
on the thronged parade and sands of Margate. Pretty 
girls still laughed and dressed and flirted, and merry 
children splashed about in the surf and gathered up sea- 
weed and jelly-fish, and built their castles and fortifica- 
tions of sand with unflagging zest. And Elf? She lay 
upon a couch in the large, pleasant room looking seaward, 
her young life slowly waning out like the soft September 
day. Her large eyes, bright still, but with a sunset bright- 
ness, went to George Curtis’s face with a mute appeal in 


them. 
He was close beside her in an instant, bending down to 


catch her words. 

‘You will try,” she whispered, ‘‘ You have promised 
me, you know.” 

“T have not forgotten, dearest,” he answered, softly, 
and taking Fanny’s hand into his own. Fanny, in her 
watchful tenderness and passionate sorrow, seemed nearer 
to him now than ever before. 

A faint smile came over the face of the dying girl—a 
smile whose lingering sweetness it never entirely lost, for 
the death angel came soon and stamped it there for ever. 

Those who arrayed her for her last rest found in her 
bosom a bunch of faded primroses and violets, and laid 
them softly back upon the quiet heart ; and the dead 
flowers were buried with the fair human blossom so early 
withered. Had Elf’s self-abnegation cost her anything 
after all ? 


(THE END.) 


—— 


FROST WORK. 


VHEY are the ghosts of flowers, 
1 The blossoms of fairer hours, 

T see on the window pane! 
They died in woodland and heather, 
But lo ! in this wintry weather 

Their petals unfold again. 


O rare and wonderful flowers, 
That bloom in these crystal bowers ! 

Now their splendours glance and gleam ! 
Now they glow where the silver sedge 
Fringes the rivulet’s edge, 

And flush in the morning’s beam. 


THE GREY HAIR. 
By Auaric A. WATTS. 
OME, let me pluck that silver hair 


The withering type of Time or Care 


me now ; 
And Envy’s self, love, cannot trace 
One wrinkle on thy placid brow. 


The features have not lost their bloom 

That brightened them when first we met ; 
No ; rays of softest light illume 

Their unambitious beauty yet. 


And if the passing clouds of Care 
Have cast their shadows o’er thy face, 
They have but left, triumphant, there 
A holier charm—more witching grace. 


And if thy voice hath sunk a tone 
And sounds more sadly than of yore, 

It hath a sweetness, all its own, 
Methinks I never marked before. 


Thus, young, and fair, and ha too— 
If bliss indeed may here be tee 

In spite of all that Care can do, 
In spite of all that Time hath done ; 


In yon white hair a boon of love ; 
To thee in mildest mercy given ; 
A sign, a token from above, 
To lead thy thoughts from earth to heaven ? 


To speak to thee of life’s decay ; 

Of beauty, hastening to the tomb ; 
Of hopes, that cannot fade away ; 

Of joys, that never lose their bloom ? 


Or springs the thread of timeless snow 
With those dark, glossy locks entwined, 

Mid Youth’s and Beauty’s morning glow, 
To emblem thy maturer mind? 


It does, it does: then let it stay ; 

Even Wisdom’s self were welcome now : 
Who’d wish her soberer tints away, 

When thus they beam from Beauty’s brow ? 


Which ’mid thy clustering curls I see ; 


Hath nothing, sure, to do with thee! 


Years have not yet impaired the grace 
That charmed me once, that chains 
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CHAPTER III. 
STRIKING THE FLAG. 


HE events 
narrated in 
our last 
chapter 
took place 
early in No- 
vember, 
and it was 
not till the 
following 
March that 
the as- 
tonished 
friends of 
Horace 
Rutherford 
saw him re- 
appear 
amongst 
them as suddenly and as un- 
expectedly as he had de- 
parted. ‘Business of im- 
portance ” was the sole ex- 
planation he vouchsafed to 
those who questioned him 
respecting the motive of his 
brief European tour; and 
with that answer public curi- 
psa) 1). zg, Osity was perforce obliged to 
Ma ae 7 content itself. Society had, 
pepe in fact, grown weary of 
discussing the affairs of the 
Rutherford family. Clement Rutherford’s mésalliance, his 
mother’ssudden illness at that memorable dinner-party, her 
subsequent seclusion from the world, and Horace’s inexpli- 
cable absence, had all afforded food for the insatiable appe- 
tite of the scandal-mongers. Then gossip grew eloquent re- 
specting the flirtations and “fast ” manners of Clement 
Rutherford’s wife, and whispered that the old lady’s 
seizure had been either apoplexy or paralysis, brought on 
by her distress of mind at her gon’s marriage, and that 
she had never been herself since. Next, the elegant 
establishment of the newly-wedded pair on Twenty-sixth- 
street, with its gorgeous furniture and costly appoint- 
ments, furnished a theme for much conversation, and 
doubts were expressed as to whether the “ Upper Ten” 
would honour with its august presence the ball which 
Mrs, Clement Rutherford proposed giving on Shrove 
Tuesday, which in that year came about the middle of 
March. But as to that, it was generally conceded that 
they would. Youth, beauty, wealth, and the shadow of 
an old family name could cover a multitude of such sins 
as rapid manners, desperate flirtations, and a questionable 
origin; and notwithstanding her fastness, and, worse 
still, her ci-devant governess-ship, Mrs. Clement Ruther- 
ford was a decided social success. 
On the day succeeding that on which he had arrived, 


Horace made his appearance at his brother’s house. 
Clement had not heard of his return, and received him 
with a cordiality strikingly at variance with his usual 
manner. 

‘¢Gome into the library,” he said, after the first greet- 
ings had been exchanged. “‘T have some fine cigars for 
you to try, and you can tell me something about your 
travels.” 

‘Thank you, Clement : I believe I must decline your 
offer. I have a message for your wife ; can I sec her ? 

A cloud swept over the brow of the elder brother. 

“fF suppose you can,” he said, coldly, looking at his 
watch as he spoke. ‘‘ Two o’clock. She took breakfast 
about half an hour ago, so she is probably at home. You 
had better go upstairs to her boudoir, as she calls it, and 
Christine, her maid, will tell her that you wish to see her.” 

He turned away, and was about to leave the room, when 
Horace caught his hand. 

“‘Glement! brother! Answer me one question: Are 
you happy in your married life ?” 

‘Go ask the scandal-mongers of New York,” was the 
bitter reply ; ‘‘ they are eloquent respecting the perfection 
of my connubial bliss.” 

“if she had been a kind and affectionate wife, if she 
had made him happy,’”’muttered Horace, as he ascended 
the stairs, ‘‘my task would have been a harder one. Now 
my duty is clear, and my course lies smooth and straight 
before me.” 

The room into which he was ushered by Christine, the 
pretty French maid, was a perfect marvel of elegance and 
extravagance. It was very small, and on every part of it 
had been lavished all that the combined efforts of taste 
and expenditure could achicve. The walls had been 
painted in fresco by an eminent Italian artist, and bevies 
of rosy Cupids, trailing after them garlands of many-hued 
flowers, disported on a background of a delicate green 
tint. The same tints and design were repeated in the 
Aubusson carpet, and on the fine Gobelin tapestry which 
covered the few chairs snd the one luxurious couch that 
formed the useful furniture of the tiny apartment. Kta- 
geres of carved and gilded wood occupied each corner, 
and, together with the low mantelshelf (which was upheld 
by two dancing nymphs in Carrara marble), were crowded 
with costly trifles in Bohemian glass, Dresden and Sevres 
porcelain, gilded bronze, carved ivory, and Parian ware. 
‘An easel, drawn toward the centre of the room, supported 
the one painting that it contained, the designs on the 
walls being unsuited for the proper display of pictures. 
This one picture had evidently been selected on account of 
the contrast which it afforded to the gay colouring and 
riante style of the decorations. It was a superb marine 
view—a cloudy sunset above a stormy sea, the lurid 
sinking sun flinging streaks of blood-red light upon the 
leaden waters that, in the foreground, foamed and dashed 
themselves wildly against the rocks o* barren and pre- 
cipitous shore. 
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Horace stood lost in contemplation before the easel, 
when the door opened and his sister-in-law entered. He 
turned to greet her, and her beauty, enhanced as it was 
by the elegance of her attire, drew from him an involun- 
tary glance of admiration. Her dress was an exemplifica- 
tion of how much splendour may be lavished on a morn- 
ing costume without rendering it absolutely and ridicu- 
lously inappropriate. 

‘¢ Welcome home, Horace !” she said, in that low sweet 
voice which was one of her most potent charms. ‘‘ How 
kind it is of you to pay mea visit so soon after your 
return !” 

She placed herself on the couch and motioned to him 
to take a seat near her. Her drew up his chair, anda 
short, embarrassed pause succeeded. 

Mrs. Rutherford toyed with her fan and stole glances 
from under her long black lashes at her visitor, who sat 
twisting one of his gloves and wishing most ardently that 
Providence had entrusted the painful task before him to 
some one of a more obdurate and less chivalrous nature. 

Wearied of silence, the lady spoke at last. 

‘¢ Have you nothing of interest respecting your travels 
to tell me ?” she asked. 

Her voice seemed to break the spell which paralysed 
him. He turned toward her with the look of one who 
nerves himself up to take a desperate resolution. 

“Yes; I have a story to relate to you, and one of 
more than common interest.” 

‘6 Really !” she yawned, behind her fan. ‘* Excuse me, 
but I was at Mrs. Houdon’s ball last evening, and I am 
wretchedly tired. Now do go on with your story ; bi 
have no doubt but that I shall find it amusing, but do 
not be much surprised if I fall asleep.” 

‘¢T think you will find it interesting, and I have no 
fear of its putting you to sleep. But you will make me 
one promise. Iam but a poor narrator, and you must 
engage not to interrupt me.” 

“T have no hesitation in promising to remain perfectly 
quiet, no matter how startling your incidents or how 
vivid your descriptions may be.” 

She leaned back among the cushions with another 
stifled yawn and shaded her eyes with her fan. Without 
heeding the veiled impertinence of her manner, Horace 
commenced his narrative :— 

“Some twenty-five years ago, a friendless, penniless 
Englishwoman died at one of the cheap boarding-schools 
in Dieppe, where she had officiated for some time as 
English teacher and general drudge. She left behind her 
a little girl about five years of age—a pretty, engaging 
child, whose beauty and infantile fascinations so won the 
heart of Madame Tellier, the proprietress of the esta- 
lishment, that she decided to take charge of the little 
creature and educate her, her project being to fit her for 
the post of English teacher in her school. But the pretty 
child grew up to be a beautiful but unprincipled girl, with 
an inborn passion for indolence and luxury. At the age 
of seventeen she eloped from the school with a young 
Parisian gentleman, who had been spending the summer 
months at one of the seaside hotels in Dieppe, and her 
benefactress saw her and heard of her no more. 

‘¢ We will pass over the events of the next few years. 
Jt would hardly interest you to follow, as Idid, each step 
by which the heroine of my history progressed ever 
downward on the path of vice. We find her at 
last travelling in Italy under the protection of the 
Count von Erlenstein, an Austrian noble of great 
wealth and dissolute character. She has cast aside 
the name she once bore, and, anticipating the jewel- 
borrowed cognomens of Cora Pearl and La Reine 
T'opaze, she adopts a title from the profusion of pink 
coral jewellery which she habitually wears, and Rose 
Sherbrooke is known as Rose Coral.” 

Horace paused. A sbort, sharp sound broke the mo- 
mentary silence ; it was caused by the snapping of one of 
the gilded fan-sticks under the pressure of the white, 
rigid fingers that clasped it. But the listener kept her 
face hidden, and but for that convulsive motion the 
speaker might have fancied that she slept, so silent and 
motionless did she remain. After a short pause, Horace 
continued :— 

<The attachment of Count von Erlenstein proved to 
be a lasting one, and we find Rose Coral at a later period 
installed in a luxurious establishment in Vienna, and one 
of the reigning queens of that realm of many sovereigns, 
the demi-monde of the gay capital of Austria. But the 
Count falls ill, bis sickness speedily assumes a dangerous 
form ; his death deprives Rose Coral of her splendour, 
and the sunny streets of Vienna know her fair face no 
more. 1 will not retrace for you, as I could do, each 
step in her rapid | descent from luxury to poverty, 
from celebrity to ruin. But one day she makes her ap- 
pearance under the name of Rhoda Steele, on board the’ 
steamship America, bound for New York. The state- 
room which she occupies is shared by a young girl named 
Marion Nugent, whose future career is to be that of a 
governess in the United States. On the first night out 
one of the occupants of the state-room is taken suddenly 
ill and dies, the corpse is committed to the deep, and it is 
reported throughout the ship that the name of the de- 
ceased is Rhoda Steele. The tale was false; it was 
Marion Nugent who died—it was Rose Sherbrooke, alias 
Rose Coral, alias Rhoda Steele, who lived to rob the dead 
girl of her effects and to assume her name.” 

The broken fan was flung violently to the floor, and 
Mrs. Rutherford sprang to her feet, her face livid with 
passion and her blue eyes blazing with a steel-like light. 

“¢ How dare you come here to assert such falsehoods ?” 
she cried. ‘‘ You have always hated me—you and all the 
rest of your haughty family—because it pleased Clement 
Rutherford to marry me—me, a penniless governess. But 
I am your sister-in-law, and I demand that you treat me 
with proper respect. You came here to-day simply to 
insult me. Well, Sir, I will summon my husband, an 
he shall protect me from your insolence.” 1 

She turned toward the door as she spoke, but ful 
motioned her back with an imperative an scorn 


gesture. 


; : . “ the 
“ Softly, Rose Coral,” he said, with a fate: 


manners of the Quartier Bréda are not ae en pleased to 
nor do they suit the character you have 
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assume. Do you think me so void of common sense as 
to return home without full proof of your identity? I 
have in my possession a large coloured photograph of 
you, taken some years ago by Hildebrandt, of Vienna, 
and endorsed by him on the back with a certificate stating 
that itis an accurate likeness of the celebrated Rose 
Coral. Secondly, I have brought home with me two wit- 
nesses—one is Jane Sheldon, late housekeeper for the 
Rey. Walter Nugent, and formerly nurse to the deceased 
Marion Nugent; and the other is a Fic:.ch hairdresser 
who lived many years in Vienna, and who for several 
months daily arranged the profuse tresses of Rose Coral. 
One will prove who you are not, and the other will as 
certainly prove who you are.” 

‘¢ Who I was,” she said, defiantly. ‘‘I will deny it no 
longer ; I am Rose Sherbrooke, once known as Rose 
Coral, and, what is more to the purpose, I am the wife of 
Clement Rutherford. Have a care, my brother Horace, 
lest you reveal to the world that your immaculate rela- 
tives have been touching pitch of the blackest hue and 
greatest tenacity. Prove me to be the vilest of my sex, I 
remain none the less a wedded wife—your brother’s wife 
—and I defy you. The game is played out, and I have 
won it.” 

She threw herself back in her chair end cast on him a 
glance of insolent disdain. Horace Rutherford looked at 
her with a scornful smile. 

“¢ The game is not played out,” he said, calmly. ‘‘ One 
card remains in my hand and I produceit. It is the 
Ace of Diamonds, and its title is The Rose of the 
Morning.” 

(To be concluded. ) 
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THE EXCLUSIVENESS OF WOMEN. 
(Abridged from the Saturday Review.) 


NE of the oddest things in this 
strange contradictious life of ours is 
the disagreement continually oc- 
curring between material fact and 
moral reality. ‘‘Things are not 
what they seem” in very truth; 
and we should seldom be far out 
if we took appearances, as the 
witches of old used to say their 
prayers, backwards. And _ fore- 

most among these contradictions are certain circumstances 
touching the written and the actual condition of women 
in England. By law a wife is nowhere. Ranked with 
infants and idiots, she is the property of her husband ; 
her rights are vested in him, her very individuality is 
merged in his; of herself, and disallowed by him, she 
can do nothing either to defend or maintain herself ; all 
of which is bad enough when the marriage is a 
failure, and the home falls asunder, and the wife 
has to bear the brunt of two evils at once—fetters on the 
one hand and want of protection on the other. And yet 
what is the moral reality in the face of this positive legal 
fact? That nine times out of ten the woman is the mis- 
tress and the man walks in leading strings ; that the law 
assigns her as property but society grants her possession ; 
and that she, being more exclusive, more jealous, more 
arbitrary, and narrower than he, is able to impose her 
own will and code on him, and to make him accept her 
will unconditionally. The man must be very hard or 
very sharp whom a woman cannot sail round as she 
chooses, and manipulate to any form she takes a fancy 
for. She has but to adapt her battery to the character 
of the citadel—surface-submission for the blustering, 
coaxing for the soft-hearted, flattery for the vain, decep- 
tion for the obtuse—and she gains the day on her own 
terms. 

In nothing do women show their mastery over men 
more than in the extent to which they carry their exclu- 
siveness. No women in the world, not told off into castes, 
are so exclusive as the English, none so jealous of sharing 
their good things. It is not in one thing, but in every- 
thing alike—dress, station, domestic happiness, the com- 
panionship of men; they would, if they could, keep all 
they call distinctively their own, rigidly to themselves ; 
they would suffer no longing eyes to look over their park 
palings, still less allow another to share in their fruits and 
flowers. As a rule it is not the man’s fault that the Eng- 
lish home is so dull ag it generally is. It is the wife who 
prevents all easy intercourse, all simple friendliness be- 
tween her husband and other men, and yet more 
between her husband and other women. It is 
she who bars the house door, and forbids it to 
be opened save with such pomp and ceremonial as 
makes the opening a weariness to all concerned. The 
very woman who, as a spinster living with her sisters, 
is glad to have a facile unceremonious society about her, 
as a wife sets her face decidedly against that kind of 
familiarity which lets a person feel at home in her house ; 
and above all things she fears and dislikes a female friend 
who admires her husband, though in the most innocent 
way, and who says so. Especially are happy wives sus- 
Picious of those who have made shipwreck of their own 
venture. Unmarried women and contented wives may 
be, if rarely, admitted into the heart of the charmed 
circle—if the husband is conspicuously indifferent to 
them; but an unhappy wife is held to be a kind of pirate 
in disguise, a rival who will steal away the husband’s 
affections if she can, and on whom it is more than 
probable he will bestow them unasked. Very few 
women have generosity enough to befriend one of 
their own sex when in matrimonial difficulties, if 
their friendship is to include their husband’s. 

Of all things most abhorrent to women we may count 
duality, under any name or aspect. Only a man, and a 
masterful man, could have written as Coleridge did about 
the “two beloved women” in his “Day Dream,” with 
Asra’s eyelashes playing on his cheek and Mary’s hand 
upon his brow, Mary’s lap the pillow of the two lovers, 
and her head leaning on the tree where the two names 
were carved, This sharing of a man’s affection, though 
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in widely different proportions and in quite distinct 
spheres, is a thing no woman could be found to praise, if 
even she forced herself to endure it. Though sometimes 
poachers intrude in spite of her care, it is seldom that 
even a sister can maintain her sisterly rights and privi- 
leges when her brother has married; and though we often 
see a man helping to support his wife’s family, and even 
taking her sister or her mother to live with them, when 
the same thing happens on the other side the woman 
thinks herself very hardly used, and almost invariably 
makes it a grievance. There is scarcely a husband of the 
good and domestic kind who does not suffer under the 
exclusiveness of his wife, and whose life is not impove- 
rished by her determination to be his sole source of 
pleasure and interest. ' 

The same feminine characteristic of love of exclusive- 
ness comes out in matters of dress. One of the greatest 
proofs of friendship that one woman can bestow on an- 
other is to give her the pattern of some unhacknied un- 
purchaseable article of dress; and the sine quad son of 
local patronage is the undertaking, on the milliner’s part, 
not to make any other gown or bonnet like my lady’s. It 
is not the beauty of the thing which charms so much as 
its exclusiveness; and this it is which leads to those 
wonderful exaggerations of fashion wherewith women 
love to make themselves singular and remarkable. For 
if they cannot have what no one else has, at least they 
can have things as no one else has them ; which answers 
the purpose as well, and supplements if it does not sup- 
ply. It is this same feeling which separates mistress from 
maid so far that you seldom see any sense of the com- 
munity of sex, but only that of the difference of station 
between them. 

Fortunately for humanity we every now and then come 
across certain large-hearted, generous women, who care 
more for the great body of the human family than they 
care for themselves, and who find their own best happi- 
ness in increasing the happiness of others. And with 
these are no petty jealousies, no small suspicions, no 
narrow exclusiveness ; to them home is a temple rather 
than a prison, and the domestic hearth an altar, tho- 
roughly sacred and holy, but not an adytwm whence all 
outside the veil are to be excluded. No one wants the 
house door flung open to the street, and the home turned 
into a lounging-place for a mob of the idle and curious 
unattached to congregate at will; but this is very different 
from the exclusiveness which most women feel and cul- 
tivate as their right, and which has the effect chiefly of 
boring their husbands beyond measure, and of making 
domestic life an illimitably dull affair to all concerned. 


abot (Gurpets, 


(Gossip 
—>-—__ 
T is not our intention in this article 
either to plunge into an elaborate his- 
tory of that now indispensable home 
requisite, the carpet, or to attempt a 
’ detailed description of its modes of 
manufacture. We simply ask the 
reader’s attention while we ‘“‘ gossip,” 
as pleasantly as may be, on the sub- 
ject, throwing out such practical hints by the way as 
may seem likely to prove serviceable, if not to many 
housewives, at least to those ‘‘ about to marry.” 

In the earlier ages of the world, when its nomadic in- 
habitants dwelt in tents, they spread over the ground the 
skins of the animals afforded by the chase, to sit and 
sleep upon, as a protection from the dampness and rough- 
ness of the earth. This was the embryo form of carpets. 
Afterwards, when they began to build cities, they formed 
their floors of a species of concrete, a permanent descrip- 
tion of carpet, which, in course of time, resolved itself 
into the brick floorings of Babylon and Nineveh, the 
magnificent marble pavements of Athens, and the beau- 
tiful tesselated tiles of Rome. 

Textile carpets are of Oriental origin, most probably 
Saracenic, and it seems that at first they were simply 
used for devotional purposes, being small in size, that 
they might the more easily be carried about, and woven 
so as to indicate in the pattern where the worshipper 
should touch the earth with bis forehead in his prostra- 
tions towards the holy Kaaba at Mecca—a pattern re- 
tained to the present time in what are termed Persian and 
Khorassan rugs. 

The Crusaders doubtless brought the idea of woven 
carpets from the East, as they did many another valuable 
invention and discovery—germs of civilisation very ne- 
cessary to the then semi-barbarous people of Europe, im- 
parting to them elements of future comfort and conveni- 
ence, which went somewhat towards compensating for the 
blood and treasure lost in these Quixotic enterprises. 

Ata period when our Saxon and Norman forefathers 
shared with swine and dogs one common apartment, the 
floor of which was strewn with the débris of meals and 
all kinds of filth, the rajahs of India, the shahs of Persia, 
the pashas of Turkey, and the beys of Tunis trod upon 
sumptuous carpets of wool and silk, which were often in- 
terwoven with threads of gold. ; 

As our unpolished ancestors advanced in social civi- 
lisation, they strewed their floors with rushes, hair, or 
straw, to combine the advantages of affording a dry, 
elastic tread for the feet, and concealment of the offal 
that lay festering beneath. The Norwegians, who still 
retain many of our old customs, make use of the juniper 
twigs for the same purpose to this day. Cardinal Wolsey 
was accused, it will be remembered, of ostentation and 
needless luxury in having the rushes of his floor changed 
every day. ; 

Although after the revival of commerce with the East a 
few carpets came to Europe from the Levant, they were 
only met with in palaces or mansions of the richest nobles 
and prelates ; and it was not until the middle of the last 
century, when the manufacture of Brussels was intro- 
duced into Kidderminster from Tournai, that they became 
more generally used in the better class of houses, and 
even at the beginning of the present century that town 
which now gives employment to thousands in the manu- 
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facture produced in a year not more than it now turns 
out in a week. 

About this time, however, the introduction of several 
cheaper kinds of carpet, the patterns of which are pro- 
duced from the mere crossings of the warp and weft, 
spread the use of this article of luxury over a much wider 
area ; but it was not until the application of steam power 
to the manufacture of Brussels carpets that this superior 
description of floor covering began to be indulged in by 
the masses. 

Brussels carpet (of which more anon) has a looped sur- 
face, and wherever a colour is not required to appear on 
the surface, it is buried beneath that which has to form 
the pattern ; hence there frequently are three or fourthick- 
nesses of unemployed colours, rendering the fabric very 
costly. About twenty-five yearsago whataretermed tapestry 
carpets were introduced, with the Brussels loop surface, 
but with the pattern produced by printing, thus necessi- 
tating but one layer of wool, and reducing the price in 
consequence some fifty per cent. Since then various 
modifications of steam looms have been brought out, 
which have still further cheapened and improved this 
carpet, and caused it to find its way into the peasant’s 
cottage and the most remote hamlets. 

During all this time the patterns of our carpets were 
rude and inartistic, and at the Exhibition of “1851 they 
cut but a sorry figure beside the splendid French Tapis 
d’Aubusson et de Tournai; but that Exhibition taught 
our manufacturers a lesson that they have not failed to 
profit by. In no department of English manufactures 
has the art element more notably developed itself than in 
this. During the last fifteen years an unmisktable im- 
provement has been progressively taking place ; and our 
Axminsters, Wiltons, and Brussels are now in many 
respects equal to the Aubussons and Tournais ; whilst 
for cheapness and quantitive production we can beat the 
world. 

The principal varieties of carpets now in use are the 
Turkey, the Axminster, the Brussels, the Wilton, the 
Venetian, the Dutch, the Kidderminster or Scotch, 
Tapestry and Velvet Pile, with the printed Felt carpet, and 
these varieties may be briefly but clearly described in the 
words of a well-informed writer in Chambers’ Encyclo- 
pedia :— 

The real Turkey Carpet is made in one piece; those 
manufactured for the Orientals are usually too small for 
use in this country. The patterns consist merely of 
curved and angular strips of variegated, but dark and 
unobtrusive colours. The warp is of strong linen or 
cotton, to which bunches or tufts of coloured worsted are 
tied according to the pattern, a drawing of which is placed 
before the weaver to copy. The surface is afterwards 
shorn level. Rugs are made in a similar manner, and 
the coloured worsteds are tied very rapidly by young 
girls. 

The Aaminster Carpet is merely the English-made 
Turkey carpet, formerly manufactured, as above, at Ax- 
minster, in Devonshire. They are usually made to order 
of the size required for the room ; and, from the tedious 
nature of the process of manufacture, they are very 
expensive. ‘ 

Templetows Patent Axminster Curpet is a very beautiful 
fabric, very much resembling that from which it derives 
its name, but it is wrought on the chenille principle. 

The Brussels Carpet is a mixture of linen and worsted, 
but, as with the Turkey carpet, the worsted only is shown 
on the upper surface. The basis, or cloth, is a coarse 
linen fabric, and between the upper and under threads of 
the webb several (usually five) worsted threads of different 
colours are firmly bound in. The pattern is produced by 
drawing to the surface, between each reticulation of the 
cloth basis, a portion of the worsted thread of the colour 
required at that spot to produce the pattern; these up- 
drawn portions are formed into loops by being turned 
over wires, which are afterwards withdrawn, and the loops 
thus left standing above the basis form the figured surface 
of the carpet. 

The Wilton Carpet is made like the Brussels, but the 
wire has a groove in its upper surface, and instead of being 
drawn out, it is liberated by passing a sharp knife through 
the worsted loop into this groove, and thus making a 
velvet-pile surface instead of the looped thread. 

The Venetian Carpet is produced in a common loom, 
and the pattern is all in the warp, which alone is visible, 
as it encloses the weft between its upper and under sur- 
faces. The patterns are generally checks or stripes, and 
the latter are chiefly used for stair carpets. 

The Dutch Carpet is a coarser and cheaper variety of 
plain Venetian, sometimes made wholly of hemp, or of a 
mixture of coarse wool and cow-hair. 

The Kidderminster or Scotch Carpet has usually a 
worsted warp or woollen weft, and the pattern is made by 
the combination of the colours of each. This is the most 
durable of the moderate-priced carpets. The patterns are 
not so brilliant as those of the Brussels or the Tapestry, 
but, being ingrained and woollen throughout, they retain 
their character until worn through. This, and the three 
immediately preceding descriptions of carpet, exhibit 
their patterns nearly similar on both sides, and are there- 
fore reversible. 

The Tapestry is becoming very extensively used asa 
cheap substitute for Brussels and Wilton, which it is 
made to resemble very closely in the brilliancy and 
variety of pattern. The manufacture of this useful car- 
pet is very curious and ingenious. Instead of five coloured 
yarns, only one of which is drawn to the surface at any 
one place, while the other four remain buried between 
the upper and under threads of the cloth basis, a single 
coloured yarn is used, and the variety of colour produced 
by dying it of various colours at intervals of its length. 

The Printed Felt Carpets are, as the name implies, 
simply made by printing colours on felt; and they are 
chiefly used for bedroom carpets. 

Of good taste in choosing carpets, both as regards 
patterns and their relationship to the wall-paper, as well 
as of the best methods of sweeping, cleaning, preserving, 
&c., we have already spoken from time to time, as, for 
instance, in our articles on Art in the Home, and others, 
so that it is unnecessay for us to say anything about such 
subjects before bringing this gossiping chapter to a close. 
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Ghe Grumbler. 
(Being Occasional Letters to my Nephew.) 


I.—OF FINE STYLE. 


Y DEAR REGINALD,—Do you live 
in fine style, and in your own house ? 
What is fine style ? Ts it something 
distinct and definable, something 
that everybody may satisfy himself 
that he has attained—as when he 
buys a fine saddle of mutton—or is 
it merely a phrase of which the 
meaning varies with the speaker ? These questions occur 
to me because I have just been reading in my morning 
paper a sketch of Mr. Penfeather, who is described as 
living in fine style in his own house. As I put down my 
morning instructor, I ask myself, as I do you, what is the 
meaning of this familiar phrase, “‘living in the finest 
style?” Up in the corner I read a paragraph from the 
fluent pen of Mr. Jenkins, who informs me that Mr. 
Russia Calf received his friends last evening at his palatial 
residence in his usual fine style ; and further down the 
column I observe that the dinner of the Gobblers’ Club 
was served yesterday afternoon at Cabbage’s, in his finest 
style. And while I am still reflecting, comes my old 
friend, Peter Paul Pry, who tells me, rubbing his hands, 
that he has just come from hearing the Reverend Doctor 
Boanerges Brimstone polish off the sinners in the very 
finest style. 

I don’t know whether Mr. Jenkins knows Mr. Russia 
Calf—but I know him; I have been often to his palatial 
mansion, «nd I know how things goon within it. 1 could 
not go last evening ; but if I had gone I should have seen 
Mr. Calf standing in the middle of a very large and fine 
room, bowing very politely to a large number of excellent 
gentlemen, shaking their hands, and presently inviting 
them into the dining-room, to what Mr. Jenkins calls a 
“champagne supper.” Mr Calf’s rooms are very hand- 
some, and they are full of costly objects. You say at 
once upon entering, ‘‘ This is the house of a man who 
spends a great deal of money, and who buys what he 
thinks is proper for a drawing-room !” If I say that the 
objects are more costly than tasteful I should tell the 
truth. For, my dear Reginald, a great many drawing- 
rooms that I have heard called splendid, and which I 
know are meant to be so, seem to me only highly gilded 
and decorated mausoleums of taste and propriety. De- 
pend upon it, my young friend, a man can no more hide 
his want of taste than his defects of education. I know 
many people who have large incomes, and the more they 
spend the plainer it is that they don’t know how to spend. 
They heap up lavishly monuments of their tastelessness. 
Do you say that taste is nota virtue ? Jagree with you 
—and I hope you agree with me that the accumulation 
of costly things is not a virtue—and, so far as ‘‘ style” is 
concerned, that it isa very coarse and notat all a ‘* fine” 
style. 

y ask, then, what makes the fine style in which we are 
told that Mr. Calf receives? If it is not the large rooms 
full of expensive and unhandsome objects, with costly 
mirrors and rich hangings and soft carpets—all of which, 
not being regulated and toned by taste, seem to cry out, 
<‘ We cost ever so much money, we did!” and affect you 
very much like rich silks and diamonds upon a vulgar 
woman—if it is not these that make the fine style, is it 
Mr. Jenkins’s “champagne supper,” at which there is a 
constant stream of wine, and the table is covered with 
silver and rich china and engraved glass, and heaped with 
fruit out of season, and all the delicate dishes that are 
always in season? Is this the ‘‘ fine style” of which we 
are in search? And if it be, do you think, upon your 
honour, Reginald, that fine style is such a very fine thing? 

Or, push it a little further, and let us see more of the 
fine style in which Mr. Russia Calf lives. The guests are 
gone. The dining-room is deserted. Mr. and Mrs. Calf 
are left alone. 

‘The only ugly thing in the room was your confounded 
green dress !” sharply exclaims Mr. Calf, as he turns from 
his affable adieu to the latest lingering guest. 

‘‘ What do you know about dresses, I should like to 
know,” sniffs Mrs. Calf, in a belligerent tone. 

Then, dear Reginald, if I may borrow the phrase of 
my friend Pry in describing Doctor Brimstone—then 
those two sinners polish each other off. It is what Mr. 
Pry would call a clear case of hammer and tongs ; and 
when the combatants are tired, Mrs. Calf goes off hot, 
angry. sobbing, perhaps ; and at some of Burns’s small 
hours the affable Mr. Russia Calf, cross, tired, with a 
profound consciousness of the intolerable folly of such 
vast expense which does not even buy him comfort in his 
own house, goes to bed, and silence reins in the palatial 
mansion where life is led in such fine style. 

But where is this style, and what is it? Do men who 
spend some five thousand a-year upon carriages, plate- 
glass, opals and laces for wives with whom they quarrel, 
live in fine style? Or do men who have enormous and 
expensive houses, which they fill with whatever costs 
money, and with dinner and evening guests whom they 
regale with boundless profusion, live in fine style ? 

In the days of Louis XIV., king of France, there was 
something that was called the grand style. That apology 
for a man himself was called a grand monarch. Cold, 
false, selfish—if he were a grand monarch, what is 
grandeur? The grand monarch was composed of flowing 
periwig and immense folds of costly robes. Isn’t his 
mean little face looking out from a mountain of curling 
false hair familiar to us all? He stands upon a dais, and 


velvet and ermine fall from him and hang down over the’ 


steps below. He holds a truncheon or something in his 
hand, and is the very parody of a hero or of aman. This 
figure, we are told, is a grand monarch. Then a huge 
curling wig is grandeur. Then a tailor makes grandeur 
to order. ‘Then grandeur lies in clothes, not in character. 
If Louis XIV. was a grand monarch, who couldn’t be ?— 
but who would be ? . 

This grand style was then discovered in literature and 
art; and in French criticism and in the imitation of 
French criticism we hear a great deal of it. And I have 
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actually read regrets that the grand style had passed 
away, and that nobody wrote or painted in that style now. 
But it was only that same curling periwig in art or letters. 
It was a false, artificial manner. It was the grace of the 
dancing-master and the courtesy of Chesterfield. It was 
not a hearty, sweet, simple veracity. You may have the 
grand style without truth, my dear Reginald, and that 
seems to me to tell the whole story. We had it in acting 
also. John Kemble was the genius of the grand style, as 
distinguished from his sister, Mrs. Siddons, who had the 
great style. There is a strut, a super-solemnity, a mouth- 
ing and ranting in a grand style; an attempt to make 
bigness stand for greatness, which deceived Haydon in 
painting and all the actors of a certain school. 

Now, I confess that Isee no essential difference between 
what is called a fine style and the old grand style. I do 
not mean that there is any pretence in the champagne and 
oysters and paté. They are the very best that money can 
buy. Butif to have these with peevishness, coldness, 
and incessant jar in your own household is to live in your 
own house in fine style, and to have acomfortable pair of 
rooms and cold corned beef and careful economy, with 
love and confidence and good humour, is not to live in 
fine style, then, as I asked, who would be a grand 
monarch if Louis the Fourteenth were he?—so I say, 
who would live in fine style if this were it? If you say 
that people can be rich without being quarrelsome in their 
families, and that style is merely the way in which things 
are done, I will not deny it. I will only reply that very 
worthless people may then live in very tine style ; and 
that rich, clever, and generous-souled people may live in 
no style at all. The style of Mr. Russia Calf’s living is, 
therefore, the very last thing that need excite our admi- 
ration. But Mr. Jenkins, bless him! must pay somehow 
for his champagne supper.—Yours, dear Reginald, 

AN OLD BACHELOR. 


REQUIESCAS IN PACE. 


EQUIESCAS in pace,” bless¢d spirit ! 

ws I weep, and mourn thee here, 

NN But in the kingdom which the just inherit, 
’ Thou never shed’st a tear. 


") Far from the toil, the struggle, and the 
fever, 
The longing, and unrest, 
That little mound beneath the church- 
yard cedar, 
Presses thy quiet breast. 


Thou carest not—when winter snows lie lightly 
Upon the short, young grass, 

Or, when the tender sunshine falleth brightly, 
Dost thou e’er hear me pass ? 


I would not have thee back, my love—not have thee 
Back to the strife again— 

Though but one look on thy dear face would give me, 
Rest from a yearning pain. 


‘* Requiescas in pace!” I will follow 
To thy serene abode ; 

It may be I am learning in my sorrow 
How best to find the road. 


For when I see the cold, white moonbeams glisten 
Upon that grave of thine, 

I think the angels poise their wings, 
To these poor prayers of mine. 


and listen 


«Requiescas in pace,” blessed spirit ! 
When Jesus shall divide 
The goats from those who His dear land inherit, 
I may regain thy side. 
Hrten Marton BurnsIveE. 


SOMETHING SEASONABLE ABOUT 
“CATCHING COLD.” 


SYMES THOMPSON may be con- 
gratulated upon having converted 
the lecture-hall of Gresham College 
from a seat of dulness into a centre of 
useful information. Taking as_his 
subject ‘* Catching Cold,” the Pro- 
fessor explained by means of drawings 
the effect produced on the system by 
an attack of catarrh, and his hints 
will be specially serviceable to heads of families at this cold- 
catching season. The minute vessels of the nose, throat, and 
chest become surcharged with blood, and if this congestion be 
not relieved, inflammation ensues, and ultimately derange- 
ment of structure. For prevention of colds there is nothing 
like a cold bath every morning ; ‘‘it trains the vessels of the 
skin to rise vigorously into renewed action after the applica- 
tion of a chill.” Hot rooms should be avoided, the skin pro- 
tected with warm clothing, and when the temperature of the 
air is between thirty-two and forty degrees Fahrenheit (which 
is the condition of atmosphere most liable to produce 
catarrh), a generous but careful diet should be adopted. For 
cure, the Turkish bath, or an ordinary vapour bath, is most 
efficacious, but the action of the bath should be supplemented 
by the administration of meat stimulants, Dr. Thompson 
highly recommends Whitehead’s solid essence of beef for this 
purpose, as it contains the gelatinous as well as the fibrinous 
properties of the flesh, and he cited a remarkable instance 0 
the restorative powers of the preparation. A. cupful of beef- 
tea made from the solid essence, administered on the very day 
when he delivered his lecture, had in ten minutes diffused a 
steady warmth through the system of a patient who had been 
brought to the Brompton Hospital, cold, pulseless, and ap- 
parently on the brink of the grave. Dr. Thompson concluded 
by warning his hearers that colds, unlike eruptive fevers, the 
more frequently they recur the more frequently they may be 
expected. 


———————— 
SE cS 


According to the Choir a new musical instrument has been 
introduced at Paris under the name of the Typophone. It is 
played like the pianoforte, but in effect is said to resemble the 
harp, and its admirers assert that it is destined to take the 
place of that instrument. Its ‘silvery tones” are said to 
have charmed a circle of French musicians, who assembled to 
hear it for the first time last week, a fantasia upon La 
Prophéte being played upon it with pianoforte accompani- 
ment. The honour of invention is due to the maker of the 
Mustel organs. 


| 
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[We invite discussion on all subjects of interest to ladies, and it must be 
distinctly understood therefore, that by giving insertion to the letters of 


correspondents, we do not necesssarily identify ourselves wi ini 
of the writers.—Eb. L.0O.P.] : z pet Se Tren orate 


A WAIL FROM THE KITCHEN. 


To the Editor of the Lapy’s OWN PAPER. 


Str,—A mist, born of the soapy billows in the whirlpool of 
the wash-boiler, drizzles in the kitchen. Heaps of red angry 
coals are fretting themselves to ashes in the range. Two 
capacious tubs stand freighted with garments, big and little, 
waiting to dispose of their stains and wrinkles. But the 
trinity of fireman, engineer, and general jabourer, in the unity 
of an irate Bridget, has mutinied and absconded. The clatter 
of tongues, the vision of bare, red arms, which were wont to 
keep the echoes of even the upper chambers continually on 
the alert, are necessary evils which have been and are not. — 

I shut my eyes on the confronting vision in limp despair. 
Only an hour of noon! Then a bevy of eager feet will troop 
in, bringing half as many hungry mouths. Husband, in a 
moment of truce with Mammon, will appear to claim the pro- 
mised noonday titbits, spiced with loving chat. But with 
every pleasant thought decapitated, not a smile of its ghost 
can I summon, charm I never so wisely. I can only point to 
the skeleton cf yesterday’s feast, and sob in sympathising ears 
how all this came about. 

Well, Bridget assumed her post at the washtub unusually 
early this morning. It is a charming day, brimful of sun- 
shine and zephyrs, and there is something going on at the 
concert-hall this evening, rendering starch and_soapsuds tame 
affairs by contrast. The washing must somehow be abbreviated, 
and to the end thereof Bridget decided to introduce the clothes, 
still quite muddy-complexioned, from the suis into the bluing 
water, without preface of rinsing. Just then Fate took me 
by the shoulder and pounced me into the laundry. Goaded on 
by a smarting experience, I ventured a feeble remonstrance. 
Indeed, upon reconsideration, I am_sure it bore only the 
character of a diluted suggestion. But oh! the huff, the 
jerk, the sudsy splash, the royal toss of the head which fol- 
lowed! A quarter of an hour later, the little hair trunk, 
which had tenanted so many scores of attics before mine, 
was packed and Ingged to the sidewalk, and Biddy stood, a 
disenthralled woman, beside it. 

This sudden snapping of the thread of my servant's 
allegiance did not, however, happen without premonition. It 
has day by day been visibly growing more brittle. A certain 
little Mrs. Candytuft over the way, a graduate of a home 
where the graces were exalted and the utilities scouted at, 
and who is weltering in the crucible of the first months of 
helpless housekeeping, has frequently of late held long parleys 
with Bridget in her own kitchen, the gist of which has cropped 
out in the multiplied innuendoes and superabundant airs of 
the maid. Suggestions of higher wages and added privileges 
have been set as traps, baited with reminders of the lighter 
labours of small families like the tempter’s. Children, too, 
have been assiduously held up as a living crucifix before the 
servant’s eyes. Mrs. Candytuft has no children. So for 
many a day Bridget has lurked like a wary spider, waiting to 
pounce upon a fat excuse ; and I have been bracing my nerves 
for the coming of the evil time which I was conscious was 
only being deferred. 

The ery of my heart to-day is not oh, that it were genteel 
to work, but that I were possessed of the nerve and sinew, 
the ubiquity and omnipotence, necessary to constitute me 
sole engineer of my household ; so that all this jarring and 
grating, and these frequent stoppages, might be avoided! If 
the offices of cook, nurse, laundress, and governess could only 
be combined in one wifely head, at the expense of no dis- 
ordered tresses, grimy hands, quivering nerves, stiff muscles, 
or déshabille, what condensed Edens these homes would be! 
I wonder if there is any slavery more abject than this sub- 
jection to the caprices, dicta, and decisions of kitchen 
dignitaries ! Modern housekeeping has become an inquisition, 
where the virtues of patience and forbearance are daily put 
upon the rack. What is the remedy ? is the question gasped 
by millions of maternal mouths—an inquirer in every house- 
hold. 

Why is it, I wonder, that men are not so continually 
embroiled with their assistants ; that shirking, incompetency, 
impudence, and sudden and unnotified leave-taking are not 
the rule with them? I suspect there awaits the same solution 


to this as to most other of the world’s jars and hitches. _1t’s 
the women who make the trouble. Softly, sisters ! How 


many of us make with our servants strict bargains with well- 
defined conditions, and then exact them rigidly ?. How many 
of us conceal our utter dependence, and refuse to concede the 
least encroachment on_our prerogative? If any, speak, for 
her have I offended. —Y ours despairingly, 


A WIFE AND A Moruer. 


PROVERBS IN RHYME. 
BY ALICR CARY. 


IME makes us eagle-eyed : 
Our fantasies befriend us in our youth, 
And build the shadowy tents wherein we hide 
Out of the glare of truth. 


Make no haste to despise 
The proud of spirit : ofttimes pride but is 
An armour worn to shield from insolent eyes 

Our human weaknesses. 


Be slow to blame his course 

Or name him coward who disdains to fight : 
Courage is just a blind impelling force, 

And often wrong as right. 


Condemn not her whose hours 
Are not all given to spinning nor to care : 
Has not God planted every path with flowers 
Whose end is to be fair? 


Think not that he is cold 
Who runneth not your proffered hand to touch : 
On feeling’s heights ’tis wise the step to hold. 
From trembling overmuch : 


And though its household sweets : 
Affection may through daily channels g1V® 
The heart is chary, and ecstatic beats 
Once only while we live. 
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Theatres and Amusements, 


DRURY-LANE.—Peep’-0-Day—And other Entertainments. Seven. 

HAYMARKET.—Popping the Question (At Twenty Minutes to Eight) Our 
American Cousin-—Deaf as a Post. Seven. 

Princess’s.—Formosa—After Dark. Seven. 

ApELPHt.—Open to Conviction—(At a Quarter to Eight) Not such a Fool 
as He Looks—The Nightingale. Seven. 

Lyceum. —Twenty Minutes with a Tiger—(At Half-past Eight) Chilperic. 
Seven. 

Otympic.—Little Em’ly—(At Half-past Nine) The Princess. Seven. 

Sr. Jamxs’s.—She Stoops to Conquer—(At a Quarter-past Nine) La 
Belle Sauvage—An Unhappy Pair. Seven. 

Srranv.—The Heir-at-Law—The T'oodles—Ino. 

NEW 


Seven. ‘ 
Roya.tty.—Rely on my Discretion—(At a Quarter past Eight) 
Love’s Doctor—The Flying Dutchman. Half-past Seven. ; 
Prince or Wates’s.—Dearest Mamma—(At Eight) School—Quite by 


Accident. Half-past Seven. ‘ 
New Qveren’s.—Quick March—(At a Quarter-past Eight) Iwixt Axe and 
Crown. Seven. 
Guosr.—If the Cap Fits—(At Half-past Seven) Philomel—(At Ten) Lord 
Bateman. Seven. 


Gatery.—The Happy Village—(At a Quarter to Eight) Uncle Dick’s 
Darling—(At a Quarter toTen) Wat Tyler, M.P. Seven. 

AsTLEy’s.—A Play, in which Mr. Phelps will appear—And other Enter- 
tainments. Seven. 

New NarionaL STanparp.—Jack the Giant Killer—The Bath Road. 
Seven. 

RoyaL AMPHITHEATRE AND Cincus, Hotrorn.—Scenes in the Arena, com- 
mencing at Half-past Seven. Morning !erformances Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Saturdays at Half-past Two. 

CrysTaL PaLrace.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. Open at Ten. 

Sr. Jaues’s Hatt, Piccap:Lty.—Christy Minstrels. Every Evening at 
Eight. Wednesdays and Saturdays, Three and Eight. 

Ecyprian Hai, Prccapitiy.—Mr. W. 8. Woodin at Home. 
ing (except Saturdays) at Kight. 

PoLyTECHNIC.—Miscellaneous Entertainment. 
Five, and from Seven till Ten. 

Mapameu Tussaup’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. Eleven till Ten. 

ein ream 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 

Frepruary 27. SunpAy.—Shrove Sunday. 

28. Monday.—Sun sets 5.36 P.M. 

. Tuesday.—Shrove Tuesday. 
Wednesday.—Ash Wednesday. 

Thursday.—John Wesley died, 1791. 


Every Even- 
Saturday Mornings at Three. 
Open from Twelve till 
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. Friday.—Sun rises 6.41 A.M. 
. Saturday.—Length of day, 11h. 6m. 


1 

2 

2 
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Tue Lapy’s Own Paprr is published by E. Marlborough and Co., 
Ave Maria-lane, E.C., and may also be obtained at the Railway Sta- 
tions, and of the Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom. In the 
event of any difficulty, copies will be sent direct from the office; single 
copies, post free, for 4d. ; three copies for 11d. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Year (post free) see 0d: 
Half a Year ; eeete or aires sueess oviesy MOS. SG, 
Quarter of a Year ca - . 4s, 4d. 


*.* Subscriptions payable in advance. Post-office Orders 40 be made 
payable (at Fleet-street) to C. M. Jenkins. 
Communications intended for the Editor should be addressed to him at 


Messrs. Mariborough’s, Ave Maria-lane, E.C. Letters relating to the busi- 
ness of the Paper should be addressed to the ‘* Publisher,” as above. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR FRANCE AND THE CONTINENT. 


NV Gar] Vers ccactiieieonschegcaasctereessnte 24 francs, 
Half Yearly EA eee 
Qyarterl yx, ee. casts sci tetenet sche oct es GOas,5 


AGENT FOR FRENCH AND CONTINENTAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Mr. Kinnear, 95, Rue de Lafayette, Paris. 


* * We have in preparation portraits of H.R.H. the Duke 
of Cambridge, the Prince and Princess of Teck, and others, 

We shall shortly recommence our illustrated articles on 
gardening for ladies, floral decorations for the dinner-table, Kc. 


Hitrpa Lee.—You will find the design for an antimacassar 
which we publish this week a very serviceable one. Other 
pitterns will follow at earliest opportunity. 

Tom Trr (Dunstable).—The slipper for which we furnish the 
design in this number is very stylish when made up, and 
may possibly answer your purpose if you care for that kind 
of work. We will, however, print a pattern for a braided 
slipper in a few weeks. 

Miss C.—Thanks for your letter. You can suit your own 
time and convenience in returning the specimen. 

N. M.—See our reply to a ‘‘ New Subscriber ” in our last num- 
ber. The copies of the current issue shall be forwarded as 
desired. 

C. W.—It is not the usual thing for ‘‘ladies to shake hands 
with gentlemen on a first introduction ;” but there is 
nothing ‘‘improper”’ in doing so.—Say what you have to 
say without thinking too much about the manner of saying, 
and you will be probably as ‘‘ good a conversationalist” as 
you are capable of being. 

Cartorra.—Your suggestion about the draped shawl is good. 
—It does not often pay to have silk dyed, as it makes it 
flimsy and often threadbare. Why not let the scourers 
restore it to its original cleanliness ? 

M. L. C.--It is said that {the French Empress has brought 
back from her Eastern tour a fancy for brocades and em- 
broidery. Would it not be better to let your brocade wait 
until we hear further?—Read our fashion articles in the 
present number. 

Annig F,—Make your blue and white plaid suit with two 
skirts and a short loose jacket with flowing sleeves. 
Seallop the edges of both skirts and jacket, and bind with 
blue braid, Of the green poplin inake a short basque and 
demi-train, trimmed with bands of the same, piped with 
satin. < 

Tus Martyr,—With blonde hair naturally curly you ought 
to wear a stylish coiffure. Part it at the sides, let the 
front be very fluffy, and roll it up high and back from the 
forehead. Get a false chatelaine of two thick plaits to 
extend from near the front of the head to the nape of the 
neck, Then make light airy curls of you back hair, and let 
them droop over and among the braids behind. If you 
object to false hair, make plaits of your own hair over pads, 
and still have a few of the becoming curls. The thin curls 
now worn require very little hair, A blue bow near the left 
ear 1s the only ornament. 

Sa AIT. —Sometimes it requires several rounds to complete 
able pattern in crochet work ; these rounds together are 
called a pattern row. The sign * signifies that the work 
must be icseated from that point. Picot is a little scallop 
generally cu..posed of a single thread or of a chain stitch 
round; the variations are always explained with each 
article. Purl is more especially a knitting term, and 
seldom used in crochet. It means that the stitch or stitches 
so designated shall be worked so that the wrong or under 
side of the stitch should come on the right side ot the work. 

Oxp UmpriLia, —A ‘bold hand” is said to indicate precision 
and firmness, and these are qualities which are befitting any 
one who desires to write legibly ; they are, of course, not 
unsuitable to a “‘girleven of eighteen years,” as you describe 
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yourself. We can detect no ‘‘character in your hand- 
writing” beyond a laudable carefulness to write distinctly 
and spell correctly. 

Hosress.—We agree with you that wine had better be with- 
held from the young, who do not require it except in certain 
rare cases of disease, when the doctor is the only proper 
person to prescribe it. We cannot, however, accede to the 
proposition that those who have intoxicating drinks on 
their tables are responsible for the misuse of them by 
others. We might as well charge a man with being an 
accomplice in a murder merely because one of his dinner- 
knives was used as the instrument of its commission. 

Oxtp Sryuie.—O. S. refers to the old style of computing the 
calendar, which, though changed by Pope Gregory XIII. 
about the year 1582, did not prevail in England until 1752. 
Hence English letters previous to this time were usually 
dated in the old or Julian style. 

Srrong-MINDED WomMAN.—Mohammed did not exclude all 
women from a future happy state, but only the single ones 
and the persistent widows. Lady Wortley Montagu says, 
archly : ‘* He was tuo much a gentleman, and loved the sex 
too well, to use them so barbarously. On the contrary, he 
promises a very fine paradise for the Turkish women. He 
says, indeed, that this paradise will be a separate place from 
that of their husbands ; but I fancy the most part of them 
wowt like it the worse for that.” 

Mrs. J. W. G.—Make a pink silk trained over-skirt to wear 
with your short white muslin skirt.. A half-low square 
corsage and Maria Theresa sleeves of the silk may also be 
added. Make your grey silk a demi-train with black lace 
flounces headed by rose-coloured or crimson silk ruches, 
ravelled at the edge to form fringe, or else pinked. The 
waist need not be altered. Trimming and sash like the 
ruche. 

Annin.—-A persistent plucking by the roots is the only safe 
and effectual means of getting rid of superfluous hairs. 

Mrs. H.—It is not considered bon ton for a lady to make a 
full display of jewellery in the morning. Diamonds and 
other brilliant personal ornaments of the kind are reserved 
generally for the full dress of evening. 

A. B. C.—In working half-polka stitch, work one stitch some- 
what slanting; the next from the side of it, but double the 
length, sloping always in the same direction ; all the follow- 
ing ones of the length of the last, half beside it and half 
beyond.—Work the vignette in French embroidery. The 
dots are worked in point de poste, which is merely a suc- 
cession of dots worked by winding the thread around the 
needle. 

E. L. H.—‘‘ Fechter ” is a German name, and would be pro- 
nounced by the Germans ‘‘ Feckter,” but as the actor who 
bears it was born in England, his name is generally pro- 
nounced in the English way as if spelled Mechter. 

Impromeru.—The French words ‘Revers,’ ‘‘ Gros Grain,” 
and ‘‘ Faille” are pronounced Revvare, Grogran, and Fayye. 
‘*Chignon” is pronounced as if written chin-yon, and tulle, 
tool. a 
“Our Exchange,” with notices of New Books and New 

Music, will appear in our next. 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 1870. 


W° are not amongst those who take a grim satis- 

faction in making those around them per- 
petually uncomfortable by suggesting, in and out 
of season, all manner of possible and impossible horrors, 
when one is inclined to take things pretty much as 
they arise, and be as happy as circumstances will allow ; 
but we should really be guilty of a direliction of duty 
were we to pass over, in a ladies’ paper, some facts 
that have just been brought to light by an enterpris- 
ing sanitarian. A Dr. Muter, who has been engaged 
during the past month in examining samples of London 
butter, reports in the Yood Journal that out of twenty- 
six, fifteen were adulterated. In butter at 1s. 10d. 
the pound melted fat and manganese were detected ; 
so that it would seem that a high price is no security 
for genuineness. One firm alone in London sells 
eighty tons weekly of animal fat, melted down, 
whitened, and refined for the express purpose of mix- 
ture with butter. We leave to the imagination of our 
readers the kind of animals which contribute to the 
production of this compound. It is sold to the butter 
trade at 52s. per cwt., the price of common butter 
being 134s. per cwt. Some people imagine, no doubt, 
that it is only in London and in the larger cities that 
these ingenious sophistications are practised ; but, how- 
ever painful it may be to dispel their illusions, it is 
proper to make known that grease for mixing 
with butter is largely and regularly supplied 
to dairy farmers throughout the country, and there- 
fore that those innocent-looking rolls of ‘ prime 
country butter,” wrapped up in spotless white linen, 
frequently contain a large proportion of lard, or suet. 
Chloride of calcium, silicate of soda, permanganate of 
potash, starch, mashed potatoes, besides tallow suet, 
boiled brains, water, and sugar, are all used, cither 
separately or in combination, in_ the adulteration of 
batter in this free and enlightened country, which, as 
represented by its Board of Trade, is much too mag- 
nanimous to punish the “highly respectable” British 
merchants, farmers, and tradesmen who thus defraud 
and poison their neighbours. Dr. Muter says ~surely 
without having properly estimated at the time the 
extent of British patience and gullibility—that he 
hopes “a day will soon come when out legislators will 
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open their eyes and compel fat to be sold as ‘fat,’ 
‘butter substitute,’ or any other distinctive name ; 
while what is vended as ‘butter’ shall be nothing but 
the pure fat of milk, with a restricted quantity of 
water and salt fixed by Act of Parliament.” We 
trust so, too, but, from the sad experience of the past, 
we are not over sanguine. 


The delicate persons who make so piteous a moan 
over the “‘unendurable cold” of the past week or two 
may be consoled by the perusal of a letter just published 
by the Bourse Gazette from its Siberian correspondent 
at Nikolaieyv on the Amoor. The letter is dated 
November 15, 1869 ! (such is the rapidity of overland 
posts) and gives a striking picture of the genuine 
Siberian winter. According to the writer the tem- 
perature of Nikolaiev during the cold months is often 
as low as 40 deg. of cold Réaumur (57 below zero, or 
89 below freezing Fahrenheit), and at times it is 
literally impossibie to stir out of the house for 
days together. A piece of freshly-killed beef, ex- 
posed for a few minutes to the open air, becomes 
hard enough to yield only to the stroke of a 
hatchet ; and a pocket handkerchief taken out of 
boiling water and held through the window stiffens 
in the hand like a board. Not unfrequently the 
whole of the little town is buried during the night 
by a heavy fall of snow, in which case, after a whole 
day’s delving and shovelling on the part of the 
soldiers, the principal street towards evening is re- 
presented by a deep narrow ditch between tottering 
walls of snow seven or eight feet high. In this genial 
clime a small jug of fresh cream costs forty kopecks 
(1s. English), a pound of meat sixty kopecks (1s. 6d.), 
a dozen eggs one rouble twenty kopecks (3s.), and 
most other necessaries in proportion, the only cheap 
commodities being (strange to say) English porter and 


‘rum, which are brought overland from Shanghai. 


“ Yet even in this frozen wilderness, 7,000 miles from 
European civilisation,” continues the writer, “ people 
laugh and make merry, give dances and dinners, sing 
new songs and invent new fashions, fall in love and 
get married, Just as they do in London, or Paris, or 
St. Petersburg. Happy mortals, but how do they 
manage to rear their children, and have they, we are 
almost inclined to wonder, any babies or old people 
amongst them ? 


That most fashionable of watering-places, Brighton, 
has witnessed the funeral of a young unmarried lady 
conducted with such magnificence as to receive full 
reports in the local journals, and it forms such a con- 
trast to the usual gloomy mode of conducting such 
services that we are tempted to refer toit. The name 
of the lady, who was twenty-two years of age, was 
Miss C. A. Tyrwhitt, and the service took place at St. 
Michael and All Angels’ Church, of which the de- 
ceased was a member. Shortly after nine o’clock the 
proceedings commenced by the clergy and choristers, 
accompanied by the cross-bearer, proceeding to the 
western doorway, where they awaited the arrival of 
the cortege. In the meantime, eight standard candles 
were lighted, four being placed upon either side 
of the bier or stage, which was covered with purple 
cloth. About twenty minutes past nine o’clock 
the funeral arrived, and was preceded up the centre 
aisle by the Incumbent (the Rev. C. Beanlands), the 
Deacon and Sub-deacons, &e., followed by the relatives 
and friends of the deceased lady ; on either side of the 
coffin, which was of polished oak and mediseval de- 
sign, covered with a pall of white silk velvet with 
purple velvet border and silver fringe, were three 
young ladies attired in white robes, bearing in their 
hands bouquets of white flowers; following in the 
rear of the coffin came two other young ladies, one 
carrying a wreath and the other a cross of flowers. 
The ladies in white stood three on each side of the 
coffin, while the remainer of the relatives and friends 
sat by the side of the coffin. The choristers, &e., 
then chanted the funeral service, accompanied by 
the organ, the lesson being read by Provost 
Fortescue, of Perth. The coffin was now uncovered 
and a second procession having been formed in similar 
order as upon the arrival, the cortéye, zonsisting of a 
hearse and nine carriages, proceeded to the parochial 
cemetery, followed by a large number of persons, the 
principal part of whom had formed the congregation. 
On the arrival at the cemetery the procession was re- 
organised, and moved slowly up to the grave, chanting 
the d1st and 130th Psalms. A very large number of 
persons assembled round the grave, and the proceed- 
Ings were watched with the greatest interest. Provost 
Fortescue read the remainder of the funeral service, at 
the end of which the hymn, “Jerusalem the Golden,” 
was sung, when the relatives placed their bouquets in 
the grave. 


We are glad to sce, pertinently remarks the Pall 
Mall Gazette in regard to the reported case of flogging 
in a factory, to which we have already directed our 
rerders’ notice, that a question is to be asked in the 
House of Commons in regard to the Barking Jute 
Factory, which appears to be conducted on a peculiar 
system. At the Ilford Petty Sessions recently 
Mrs. Ann Mills, the forewoman of the factory, was 
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charged with committing an assault upon Hannah 
Andrews, aged fifteen, employed in the establishment. 
It transpired from the evidence, it may be remem- 
bered, that the girls in these jute works are employed 
at separate frames in parties of four and five each, and 


the girl who is last in finishing her work at 
any particular frame receives ten or a dozen 


strokes with a two-foot strap, the end of which 
is cut into strips to resemble a cat-o’-nine 
tails. Hannah Andrews having been Jast at her work 
on two occasions received the first time fifteen strokes 
and the second time ten—Mrs. Ann Mills administer- 
ing the punishment. For the defence, it was urged 
that this flogging was the custom of the factory, and 
that all the girls who were engaged agreed to it when 
the work was given to them. The magistrates in their 
visdom decided on dismissing the summons, on the 
ground that the complainant had clearly consented 
to the use of the strap, and could not afterwards 
complain of the punishment inflicted. There is, 
however, no objection, we presume, to the public 
complaining of the punishment inflicted on society 
at large by these Solons on the bench at Ilford, in 
thus sanctioning a proceeding by which Mrs. Ann 
Mills may take advantage of an illegal contract entered 
into by these children, and thrash them according to 
her own discretion. Suppose they agreed to permit 
Mrs. Mills to kill them if they “were last in finishing 
their work,” would the Ilford magistrates decide that 
this consent would save Mrs. Mills from the gallows 
in the event of their being murdered? In the mean- 
time, although with their permission that lady may 
still continue to brandish the knout, we trust she will 
not think that “the custom of the establishment” 
meets with the approval of those who have not been 
elevated to the bench at Ilford ! 


MUSICAL, LITERARY, & ART JOTTINGS. 


Tre title of Mr. Dickens’s new serial is to be ‘‘The 
Mystery of Edwin Drood.” 

Mr. Frith, R.A., is understood to be painting a portrait of 
Mrs. Rousby, the actress, now playing at the Queen’s Theatre. 

A short poem by Victor Hugo, translated by Mr. Swinburne, 
will shortly appear in an English magazine. 

The works and collection of pictures, &c., belonging to the 
late T. Creswick, R.A., will be offered for sale in May next. 

The death of Mr. Legh Wilson, the tenor, is announced. 
He was first introduced to the public by Mr. Martin, the 
conductor of the National Choral Society. 

The celebrated drawings of the Holy Land by David 
Roberts, R.A., from the collection of the first Earl of Elles- 
mere, will be sold by auction in April next. 

Alexandre Dumas is happy in having a daughter who is 
spoken of as ‘the woman with the most beautiful eyes in 
France.” 

The Dantzig journals state that the theatre of that town 
tea sun penaes its representations on account of the extreme 
cold. 

Mr. F. Madox Brown has nearly completed a picture 
representing the finding of the wrecked Don Juan by Haidee 
and her attendant. 

The theatre being built by Mr. Montague in the Strand, 
near the Adelphi, is, now it is reported, to be called the 
Vaudeville, and not the Bijou, as at one time was intended. 

Mdlle, Nilsson is, according to L’ Histoire, about to be 
married to “‘arich young man well known in the finan- 
cial world.” This however, is not the first rumour by a long 
way. 

We learn that six small pieces written by Haydn during his 
stay at the Ochsenhausen Convent have been handed over to 
a Munich firm for publication. They are settings of French 
proverbs. 

A new extravaganza by Mr. 
upon a German story, is in preparation, 
produced at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, 
afterwards be transferred to London. 


Conway Edwardes, founded 
and will shortly be 
Liverpool. It will 


Adelina Patti, since the opening of the present season, in- 
variably wears a necklace of ruffled silk with an immense 
diamond in the centre under the chin. The act is charming, 
and the Parisians accept it as a regular fashion. 


Mr. William Brough is very seriously ill. The great mental 
and physical labour in simultaneously writing for three 
theatres caused the attack. At one time the worst was 
feared, but the crisis has now happily past. Mr. Robertson 
has been also unwell, but is, nevertheless, hard at work. 


M. Emile Barateau, a popular song writer of former years, 
has just died at Paris. His romantic songs were in everyone’s 
mouth thirty years ago. Amongst the most popular of them 
were ‘Pauvre Soldat,” ‘‘Jenny l’Ouvriére,” ‘‘Comme 4 
Vingt Ans,” &e. 

The popular author, Mr. Shirley Brooks, is so well known 
in musical circles, that his numerous friends therein and else- 
where will be glad to learn that he is recovering from his 
severe illness, in which he had the professional aid of Sir 

fenry Thompson, the husband of Kate Loder, the clever com- 
poser and pianiste. 

Her Majesty has forwarded a donation of 307. to the 
secretary of the fund for providing a new organ for the 
church of St. Thomas, Newport, Isle of Wight, the foundation- 
stone of which was laid by the late Prince Consort in 1853. 
The church contains the splendid marble monument erected 
by Her Majesty to the memory of the Princess Elizabeth, 
daughter of Charles L 


The following is the text of the note addressed by Mrs. 
John Wood to the large company of actors, authors, artists, 
and critics, who celebrated the one hundredth night of She 
Stoops to Conquer by a dinner at Verrey’s, last week : ‘Dear 
Mr. Hingston,— Please say to the gentlemen who honour me 
with their company to-day, how much I regret that my state 
of health will not permit me to meet them at dinner. I 
thank them most gratefully for their kindness as critics, 
artists, and friends, and for the advice and assistance which 
have enabled me to carry on the season at the St. James’s so 
successfully, and to achieve for She Stoops to Conquer this un- 
precedented run, Beg of them to accept from me the little 
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bouquets which accompany this note. If all wear them, there 
can be no jealousies, and you remember the old adage ‘A 
- flower in the button-hole is worth two in the bush.’”’ 


The Parisians regret the loss of Mdlle. Réboux, one of the 
most promising of the Grand Opéra troupe. She is engaged 
by Mr. Gye, and comes immediately to London. The artists 
of the Porte Saint-Martin, who make part of the company 
engaged for a series of performances in London, have receive 
nO to be in readiness for departure on the 4th of next 
month. 


When Camilla Urso was travelling through the West (says 
an American journal) she gave a concert in Milwaukee. 
While in the midst of a morceau of Beethoven’s, a man in the 
gallery shouted to the accompanyist—‘‘ Here, you chap, stop 
popnding on that ere music-box of a pianner, and let that 
ittle gal play a tune ; and you, miss, give us the ‘ Fisher’s 
hornpipe,’ and don’t mind him.” 


At the last Saturday morning performance in connexion 
with and under the management of the director of the Monday 
Popular Concerts, Madame Norman-Néruda made her last 
appearance this season before an exceediugly large audience. 
The same company which was assembled to ‘‘speed the 
going ” of Madame Norman-Néruda also ‘‘welcomed the 
coming” of Madame Schumann, who was present for the first 
time at this series of concerts. 


The Wife; A Tale of Mantua, the most interesting and 
best constructed of all the dramas of the late Mr. Sheridan 
Knowles, was performed at Drury-lane Theatre on Monday 
evening, Mr. T. C. King appearing as Julian St. Pierre. The 
play was followed by the pantomime, Beauty and the Beast, of 
which the last performance will take place this evening 
(Saturday.) On Monday next the romantic melodrama Peep 
o’ Day will be revived with new scenery and appointments. 


The great merit of the entertainment at the Gallery of 
Illustration is tested by the continuous run of both pieces, 
Ages Ago, and Cox and Box, the first having nearly reached 
its 90th representation, and the second its 250th. Mr. 
German Reed, notwithstanding the success of his present 
performances, is busy upon a novelty to supersede the 
operetta of Cox and Bow, and which will very shortly be pro- 
duced. 


It is purposed to produce for the first time on the 10th May 
next, at St. James’s Hall, under the immediate patronage of 
H.RH. the Princess Christian, an oratorio entitled the 
«Return of the Prodigal,” by the Rey. H. F. Limpus, Minor 
Canon of St. George’s Windscr. The performance will be 
conducted by Mr. Benedict. The proceeds of this perform- 
ance will be devoted to defraying the debt upon the Building 
Fund of the Convalescent Hospital at Clewer. . 


The first number of the new work of reference for the house- 
hold, ‘The Best of Everything,” by the editor of the well- 
known ‘Enquire Within Upon Everything,” has made its ap- 
pearance, and promises to secure at once a very large circle of 
readers. Itis arranged on the same plan as the latter work, 
the information, however, being brought down to the present 
time, and the thousands, therefore, who have found the ad- 
vantage of “Enquire Within” to them will be likely to be- 
come ready subscribers to this newer candidate for public 
favour. 

Mr. B. B. Woopwarp.—As a testimony to the memory 
and services of the late Mr. B. B. Woodward, B.A., Her 
Majesty’s librarian at Windsor Castle, whose sudden death 
and unsuccessful attempts in public spirited endeavours to 
establish the ‘Fine Arts Quarterly Review,” and other works, 
have left his family very inadequately provided for, it is pro- 
posed by his friends to raise a sum of money, by subscription, 
for the benefit of his widow and children. Her Majesty has 
been graciously pleased to grant a pension of 80/. per annum 
to Mrs. Woodward. It is hoped, however, that many will 
gladly hail an opportunity of manifesting their sympathy with 
his bereaved family, and of contributing to alleviate in some 
measure the privations which Mr. Woodward’s sudden death 
has necessarily entailed upon those who were nearest and 
dearest to him. Amongst the numerous subscribers at present 
are his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 527. 10s.; his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, 251. 

In anew edition of Burns is incorporated much new informa- 
tion of the domestic ways of the poet, gained from his widow. 
The family breakfasted at nine o'clock. If he lay long awake 
in bed he was always reading. At all meals he had a book 
beside him on the table ; seldom wrote except in the fore- 
noon, Dined at two. Hated tarts, pies, and puddings. 
Liked plain things. When reading or writing in the evening 
the prattle of his children never disturbed him, Rarely had 
company in the evening. Was much occupied composing his 
songs, most of which he wrote several times over. ‘‘ Had 
plenty of excise paper, and scrawled away.” Chiefly com- 
posed while riding or walking, and wrote from memory after 
he came in. Was very particular with his letters of any con- 
sequence, and uniformly wrote a scroll before the principal. 
Went to church frequently in the forenoon. Never spoke 
English, but very correct Scotch. When at home in the 
evening heard the children say their lessons, and took 
pleasure in making explanations. He forgave them any 
slight fault, but in his eyes a lie was almost an inexpiable 
offence. He always believed that his poems would be popular 
after his death. 

ApELINA PATTI AND HER NEW DECORATION.—A_ corre- 
spondent of the Court Circular furnishes a copy of the letter 
in which Madame de Caux announced to her brother-in-law 
that she had received her decoration from the Emperor of 
Russia : ‘‘My dear Maurice,—I haste to inform you that I 
have just received a great honour at the hands of their 
Majesties of Russia, namely : the Decoration of the Order of 
Merit. It was conferred on me in the shape of a bracelet, all 
covered with enormously large solitarics, and surmounted 
with the Imperial Crown, also in diamonds. It is really 
magnificent. I received it with the brevet in which I am 
made first singer to their Majesties. The medallion 1n the 
centre of the bracelet is of massive gold, with the Emperor's 
portrait. Is it nota splendid gift? You can hardly imagine 
what a sensation this incident has made 1n St. Petersburg. I 
had quite a procession all this morning of ladies and gentle- 


men to congratulate me, You cannot conceive my great joy. 
What an honour for me, Maurice, 


and what a souvenir of my 
career. And to give me a decoration 80 short a time after 
my début in this country !—I¢ is a thing never before heard of 
they say. Generally, when distinguished artistes have been 
here for twenty years or more, just at the end of their career, 
they receive it, but not so richly mounted as mine. I am so 
overjoyed that I do not know what to say, and I am sure you 
will be, and all your family the same. I can see you so 
plainly saying to ‘Amelia—‘ Let us drink a bottle of cham- 
pagne to-day to the health of Adelina.’ Is it not so? Do 
not forget to give my best love to Amelia and Julia and dear 
Robert, and with a hearty salute to yourself, I remain your 
affectionate sister, ADELINA DE Caux.” 
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“THAT CAT, AGAIN.” 


Alf HE cat is such a universal anima 
that perhaps a few rambling remarks 
about ‘‘ Pussy”? may not be out of 
place. We should like to know why 


am fo 


Mi ee \e cats ar h underrated 
Teh SEES ‘The dog in 2, cotaaates 
Ene to man, but not much more so than 
ma tiliyy)) the cat; and yet, while everybody 


is fond of his dog, and is ready with 
anecdotes to show Pompcey’s intel- 
ligence, how many have a good word 
= for the poor cat? Now this is 
hardly fair: the cat is as affectionate in her way as the dog, 
and perhaps her liking for man and her confidence in him are 
more wonderful, and deserve more to be encouraged than the 
same qualities in the dog, for they come naturally to him and 
not to her. A cat is originally so timid and jealous, that it 
has first to overcome its natural instinct to fly from man; 
while the dog cannot help seeking him, and loving him as a 
friend and companion. Don’t think, reader, that we dislike 
or despise dogs ; our poor old blinking Scotch terrier knows 
better. But we are just now bent on doing a little justice to 
cats. Why, the poor things have not even individualising 
names! They are all called ‘‘ Puss.” Here and there, we 
admit, there is a Dick or a Peter, and they are spoken of as 
“Toms ;” but asa rule they are called Puss. Perhaps they 
don’t know that ingenuity has been exhausted to find fresh 
and attractive names for dogs, and they would naturally feel 
aggrieved if they did ; and what makes it still more unfair is, 
that as far as they are concerned they would be happy to 
answer to any other names if they had a chance. 

French cats are not called Puss, they are commonly called 
‘‘ Minnie ;” and it is related of a late eminent English prelate 
that, while staying at a French hotel, he had tried to coax a 
cat to him by éalling ‘‘ Puss! Puss!” as he had been used. 
He was informed that he must call ‘‘Minnie;” he did so, and 
the cat came at once, extorting from the bishop an exclama- 
tion of surprise at even the very cats understanding French. 

All sorts of things are said about cats. Even Shakespeare, 
who ought to have known better, repeats the proverb which 
says they are afraid to wet their feet ; but it is not true. A 
cat probably does not like to wet its paws ; but if any end is 
to be compassed she will do it readily enough. We knewa 
cat who would sit for hours together on the cold stones, 
exposed to the occasional dripping of the old-fashioned water- 
butt, because a rat’s paw happened to be protruding every 
now and then from a hole in the sink close by. 

Cats are uncommonly sagacious, and they seem at times to 
reason from cause to effect. We remember one Tom-cat, a 
fine, intelligent-looking fellow, and consequently a great pet, 
who took objection to his mistress’s working so much with 
her needle ; having doubtless observed that when she was so 
employed no notice was taken of him. He accordingly hit 
upon the plan of stealing her housewife, and hiding it under 
the carpet; and this practice he continued steadily until he 
was one day summarily chastised. We have known several 
cats which had taught themselves to open doors fastened by a 
latch—a feat which would certainly be thought clever in a 
dog. Sometimes, we admit, pussy steals ; but then she is so 
ingenious about it that she ought to be forgiven. One cat, we 
remember, was very fond of eggs, and having noticed how 
they were broken, used to mount the dresser, and push with 
her paws till she got one out of the basket in which they were 
kept ; she would then roll it off the dresser on to the floor, 
where of course it cracked, and she could leisurely devour it. 
She gave great uneasiness to the servants until her sagacity 
was discovered, as no one could account for the mysterious 
disappearance of the eggs. 

It is often said, to show how inferior one creature is to the 
other, that you cannot get a cat to follow you like a dog. 
Well, as we before observed, their natures are different ; but 
a great deal can be effected by kindness in this respect. A 
young lady, who lived in a very retired part of the country, 
used when at home for her holidays to walk to the village 
post-oflice for the letters. At such times her cortége con- 
sisted of two dogs and three favourite cats, and these would 
accompany her across the fields all the way to the village, a 
distance of more than two miles. Again, some people de- 
clare that cats have only local, not personal, attachments. It 
is said, for instance, that they will not remove with a family 
to a new house; but this notion most of my readers can 
contradict for themselves. Probably the idea derived its 
chief support from the remarkable power cats have of finding 
their way to their old homes ; which power every one who 
has tried to ‘‘lose” a cat must have discovered. A certain 
gentleman onced owned a favourite black cat, which became 
afflicted with the mange; and having made up his mind to 
drown it—(he would not trust any one else with the office of 
executioner but himself)—inclosed poor Peter ina bag with 
several heavy stones, and carried him to a deep stream at a 
considerable distance, and threw him in. To his master’s 
horror, puss burst the bag in his struggles, and swimming to 
the steep bank, crept into a drain which discharged itself into 
the stream. His master went home, much grieved to think 
what hardships his favourite might suffer ; but about six 
hours after, as he was leaving the house, he felt something 
rub against his legs, and, looking down, he beheld poor Peter ! 
How the cat had found its way back no one could guess. 

With kindly usage cats will live along time. We have 
known a stray cat live eighteen years in the house to which 
she attached herself ; but what her age was when she came 
there no one knew. White cats have the peculiarity of being 
always deaf, This is strange but true—indeed, it is a rule 
with scarcely an exception. We once saw a white cat which 
was only “hard of hearing,” but she was considered a 
curiosity. 

Below stairs the cat is invaluable, not only for the rats and 
mice that she devours, but also for the sake of the servants. 
Indeed her back is broad enough to bear all that is put upon 
it; and we all know that whenever anything is missed or 
broken, and the question comes to be asked who took it, or 
who broke it, the ready answer is invariably, ‘‘The cat 
did it !’—ANon, 
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NEW BOOKS FOR THE LADY’S LIBRARY. 


Farjeon’s Grif: a Tale of Australian Life, 2 vols., cr. Svo., 21s. cl. 
Fowler’s (Mrs. Dr. L. F.) Heart Melodies, cr. 8vo., 2s. cl. 
Francis’s Sydney Bellew, 2 vols., cr. Svo., 21s. cl. 

Garibaldi’s Rule of the Monk; or, Rome in the 19th Century, 21s. 
Household Words, Reissue, Vol. 6, 8vo., 3s. 6d. cl. 

Seapegoat (The), by Leo, cheap edition, cr. Svo., 7s. 6d. cl. 
Sister Mary’s Stories, 18mo., Is. cl. 

Smith’s Won at Last, er. 8vo., 31s. 6d. cl. 

Tainsh’s One Maiden Only, $ vols., cr.Svo., 31s. 64. cl. 
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Wy Among the gauzes the Douna Maria, like lustrous silk | through a season or until the ever-varying fashion 
Ou CHMork-Gable, grenadine, is new for evening dresses. It is but half the | changes. a 
a price of Chambery gauze, and is wider. White Cham- Style of Making.—Ball dresses have a distinct style of 
ANTIMACASSAR bery gauze with coloured satin stripes is not in first | their own this season, since they alone are made with the 
In Netting and Darning. favour this season. Those with stripes of the same shade, low-necked, almost sleeveless corsages that are banished 
Tuts will be found not only a very easy pattern to | all rose-colour, blue, or white, are preferred. from dinner and soirée toilettes. Pointed, round, and 
work, but the design, of which we give a section, when White muslin dresses and tunics remain popular. Fine | basque waists are all represented in ball costumes, with 


completed, is a very chaste and elegant one. _ The popu- | French organdy is preferred to Swiss muslin for these | the neck cut extremely low in front and back, and filled 
larity of antimacassars suffers no decline, as is evidenced | dresses as it is more sheer, and has not that indigo-blue | out to a decorous height by Medici frills of fluted lace or 
by the number of letters that reach us several plissés (pleatings) of the trim~ 
from time to time asking for useful isch ming arranged standing, and to lean 
patterns ; and we have the more plea- My OT, TOD. Lo outward from the wearer. Berthas 
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in the homes of many of our readers. 

The design would also be found very shoulders. In some cases there are no 

suitable for window curtains. sboulder-straps, the tiny sleeves alonc 
passing over the arm. Thinnest tulle 


and gauze corsages have the material 
laid plainly over silk lining. Pointed 
corsages fasten behind and are laced by 
a silken string. 
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EMBROIDERED SLIPPER. — 
Matervals.—One piece of gold braid, 
two balls of gold thread, and two ditto 
of silver, with sufficient of crimson or 
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black velvet to form the slippers. SOOO ZS Skirts are of a length easily man- 
Draw the design upon the velvet, Seige. KE OS SS aged in the rapid dances now in vogue. 
work the large flowers and the leaves SELL CES C09 See SSS The longest trains worn in the ball- 
with gold thread, the small flowers and M =. room measure fifty-four inches; the 


majority are shorter than these, and 
many skirts merely lay a few inches on 
the floor behind, without being train- 
shaped. The last are gored in the 


the stamens of the large with silver 
thread, in embroidery stitch; work 
the stems with gold in chain stitch, 
and form the scroll with the gold braid; 
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or #iff preferred #thisemiaye bokworked , SSeS usual way, but resemble in effect the 
sn cliaint stitch with gold chneent Seon tt gt SSS cane wom pee ier came 
<SSS in. Short skirts of walking-dress 
BORDER IN GOLDEN TAPESTRY een se ee: So, ote Se SS length are worn by very young ladies. 
The Golden Tapestry has a very COS SRE RMS Se Sigs Those who are more mature wear a 
beau:iful effect, and well deserves the ERE ER SG CRS SS short skirt with a trained tunic or 
hig. decree of favour in which it is so 2 to gtakiotigs PS = court train, which makes the most ele- 
geierally held. The recherché design OR LXX KS SSR S SN = gant ball toilettes of the season. 
which we give this week is worked in o S, POSS <4 SSS A tunic, either short or trained, but 
two sh:des of gold-coloured Berlin XOOO BS 3% NESS always very bouffant, is a part of every 


ball toilette. The handsomest trained 


wool, «1d one lighter shade of gold- 
tunics are of China crape, royale 


coloured silk, the darkest shade of the 
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Berlin wool amounting almost to a eT SS =} velvet, or heavy brocaded silk of the 
deep brown ; this arr angement of tints OS oe ae = colour. of the dress worn beneath it, 
producing a lustre which almost makes <> RLS OOS SG which is of tulle with many flounces, 
the work deserving of its appellation >< a XXX Kee xD ope $2.4 SORIA or else satin trimmed with rich lace. 
of Golden Tapestry. The ground is ZOCOR ORS MOOS? SS ae SSS The train should be widely faced with 
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of a deep rich crimson, which brings 
out the pattern with great distinctness. ‘ 

The entre of the tablatcover ought AK UN TIN, UU MASA 
o be of cloth of that colour which SE XD NAA SAIN A XCNUSMON INNA 
may best relieve the prevailing tone of ae ne ls —— J 
the apartment for which it is intended. tunics are made either with apron 
We have just seen one completed fronts or are turned back en revers, 
looking almost magnificent, worked as peer: White tulle tunics worn over coloured 
we have described, with a centre of green cloth; the | tinge often seen in Swiss. More than any other material, , silk skirts are made long enough to veil the entire skirt, 
golden border, the scarlet ground, and the emerald green | tarlatan, especially white tarlatan, is worn this winter in | and are then draped and festooned with flowers. Silk or 
middle all contributing, and harmonising, most admirably | the ball-room. This makes a showy and effective dress | satin tunics, either short or trained, are worn with white 
with each other. The inner edge of the border is ! at a small cost, and though a frail material, will last | tarlatan and tulle dresses. 
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¥ Se Some modistes put hooks along the 

rf edge of the train to fasten in silk loops 
on the side of the skirt and prevent 
the train from flying back. Shorter 


Ny silk and trimmed to match the dress, 
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Fig. 1.—NEYTED ANTIMACASSAR,. 
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rimmings.—It is the elaborate 
trimmings now worn that give style 
and beauty to ball dresses, and, we 
may add, consume the large quan- 
tities of material called for by 
modistes, Skirts are covered to 
the knee, and often to the waist, 
with trimming. Pyramids of ruches 
and pleated flounces, either in boy» 
pleats or pleats all turned one way, 
are the trimmings made for tulle 
and tarlatan. The puffs most used 
are marquise puffs of tarlatan laid 
in reversed pleats. ‘Tarlatan ruches 
and flounces are made double of the 
material, or else single with notehed 
edges, but do not look well hemmed, 
Full and effective ruches are three 
inches wide after being doubled, 
are three times the length on which 
they are to be sewed, and are held 
in double box-pleats throuch the 
centre. White ruches alternating 
with others of bright colour, either 


finis! cl] with a twisted cord of the 
three shides used in the tapes ry 
work, the outer edge with a friage 
of the same mixture, and at each 
corner is a handsome tassel to cor- 
respond. 


Condon aris Fashions, 


BALL DRESSES. 

Materials.—The most eleg nt 
ball dresses of the season are made 
of China craps over talle. Th> 
crape 1S in all the pale fashionable 
shades—in cerise, rose-crimson, 
Bay of Naples blue, and dark 
Tyrolese green. For the dress 
worn beneath this tunic, two sorts 
of tulle are required- first, cotton 
tulle (wash blonde) for the gored 
widths of the skirt, and silk tulle 
for the elaborate pleatings and 
ruches with which it is trimmed. 
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rose, blue, or green, are placed around the skirt, while 
other dresses have ruches of two or three different shades 
of the same colour. Flounces are only two or three 
inches deep, and are sewed on overlapping each other 
slightly to conceal the seam. Highteen narrow flounces 
are on the train of a tarlatan dress, graduating to half the 
number in front. Tulle flounces are always made double, 
and are prettier in box-pleats than in flat side pleatings. 
Fine and narrow gold braid is used on both white and 
black tulle dresses this season—a thousand yards, it 
is said, being sewed on the flounces of a single dress. 
White gauze dresses are ornamented with flat pleatings 
of the material headed and widely bound with satin. 
White muslin flounces are also pleated and edged with 
white lace. Aerophane crape in ruches and flounces 
pinked at the edges makes pretty trimming for light silk 
dresses, China crape is in ruches ravelled to form feathery 
fringe, or else flounced and edged with white lace. The 
sashes most worn are of the material of the trimming ar- 
ranged in short, puffed loops and intermingled with 
flowers. Black velvet with roses is seen on many ball 
dresses, especially those of white, maize, and pink. 

A full parure of flowers is essential to the ball toilette. 
There are garlands for festooning the upper skirt, 
bretelles or shoulder-knots, a sashpiece with trailing 
sprays, and a cluster for the hair. Large carnations and 
damask-roses are among the most admired sets, also 
begonias with their broad leaves, and daisies with trailing 
grasses. 

FASHIONABLE BONNETS AND HATS. 


If anything, the newest bonnets tower higherthan ever, 
otherwise the shape is unchanged, remaining simply a 
high crown piece, rounding off at the temples, and bor- 
dered in front with a double row of standing box-pleats. 
A fine model in black velvet has the crown plainly 
covered, successive rows of velvet-fluting showing the 
satin facing form the border, and two short ostrich 
plumes, exquisitely curled, are placed on the left, and 
add to the height. Loops and ends of narrow gros-grain 
ribbon fall over the chatelaine braids. Real blonde net, 
edged with finest Chantilly, is draped on the crown, and 
forms strings that are tied on the left, and the ends thrown 
over the shoulder. 

Refined French taste permits but one colour in a bon- 
net. The Pompadour bonnets, blue with pink roses, so 
much worn a year ago with dressy toilettes, are no longer 
sought after, and suggest their origin in second-class 
shops. Better than this is a rose-coloured royale in Greek 
shape, covered with shirred puffs, a marabout tuft of the 
same colour, and a full-blown rose with buds over the 
forehead. Strings of bias velvet edged with a quilling of 
gros faille are fastened below the chin by a Renaissance 
bow. The same design is carried out in pale blue velvet 
with a cluster of forget-me-nots and convolvuli in green, 
with a moss bandeau in apricot colour with tea-roses. 
Black velvet bonnets prevail for the promenade. Coloured 
bonnets are only worn to match costumes, and are then 
made of the velvet or faille with which the dress is 
trimmed. For dressy mourning lustreless black faille is 
made with high-plaited borders in front, held by a velvet 
piping laid along the centre. It is quite the fashion to 
arrange the hair in a high Pompadour roll inside the 
bonnet—a becoming style to ladies with low broad fore- 
heads. 
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The newest round hats have high sloping crowns with 
the brim turned down all round, shading the face in front 
and falling on the hair. The shape is graceful and gives 
the wearer a less defiant air than that produced by the 
upturned brims now worn. Black velvet is slightly 
shirred on the brim, and plain over the crown. A band 
of black ostrich tips surrounds the crown, and above this 


is a torsade of faille and velvet entwined. Still higher up 
a cluster of black cock’s plumes is fastened to droop at 
the back. 

For travelling and for 
gauze wound around the 
adopted for winter use. 


stylish. 


undress hats the boa veil of 
neck and flowing behind is 
Black gauze veils are very 
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MISCELLANEOUS HINTS. 

Mourning Bonnets, Cloaks, dc. —English crape bonnets 
are worn all the year. The frame is covered with two or 
three layers of crape, and standing pleatings form a coro- 
net. The ruche in a widow’s first bonnet is a small 
crimped puff of white tarlatan worn merely above the 
forehead. The strings are of black crape. The veil is a 
yard and a half long ‘of English crape, with broad hem at 
one end, and the other gathered over the bonnet and 
under the chin. For other moumers the bonnet is all 
black except for young girls, or for those who do not wish 
to wear deep mourning. Then a ruche of soft white tulle 
is uscd. Lustreless silk trimmed with crape, or velvet, 
or gauze flutings, is worn for lighter mourning. Long 
crape veils, when not worn over the face, are fastened on 
the left side with an oblong jet pin. Round hats are 
high-crowned frames with upturned brims entirely covered 
with crape or with Donna Maria gauze. A boa veil of 
the. same gauze is much worn with round hats. 

Coiffures.—An Elizabethan plume worn on top of the 
head, a feather aigrette at the side, or else flowers to 
match those on the ‘dress are the fashionable headdresses. 
The hair is so elaborately arranged with puffs across the 
head, melon puffs high at the side, chatelaine braids, and 
light feathery curls low at the back, that there is no room 
left for ornament. The prettiest headdress for very 
young ladies is small satin bows of the colour of the 
dress, from three to five in number, placed irregularly 
among the braids and puffs. Violet powder is much 
used again in the hair, and should always be put in 
while the hair is down, instead of merely sprinkling it 
over the hair after it is ‘dressed. 

Jet Jewellery.—Jet jewellery is much in vogue this 
season, both in and out of mourning. The French jet is 
made of glass, and the English jet of carbon ; the latter 
is more durable, though not quite so pretty. A cheap 
imitation is sold, which breaks easily, and is not worth 
buying. Floral designs are much worn, as are also 
medallions ; and sets are shown bearing the names Eu- 
genie, Patti, and the Princess of Wales, “with cameos of 
these personages festooned with chains and pendants, and 
these are very unique and tasteful. 

Varieties.—A novelty in vogue abroad for carriage wear 
is a capulet or veil-bonnet. This is merely a pandeau 
over the forehead, from which falls a large veil that is 
not arranged by the milliner, but is draped about the 
head by the wearer. 

Another novelty worn at receptions is a China crape 
bonnet matching the dress in colour. A model is de- 
scribed in pink China crape, with black velvet bonnet and 
lappets falling behind, ornamented with long soft fringe. 
These lappets descend on the sides, and are fastened in 
front like a fichu. Pink feathers ornament the sides. 

The Venetian pelisse—a large, graceful garment, ample 
sa stylish wrap just 
introduced. The Carmelite “cloak, a half-cirecular cloak 
with armholes and a large cape cut open up the back, is 
also greatly in favour. 

Dresses for Elderly Ladies.—Elderly ladies wear plain 
waist dresses or basques falling well over the hips, 
buttoned up high and close at the throat, and trimmed 
with simulated vests, or revers of velvet or silk. Their 
skirts are less plainly gored than those worn by younger 
ladies, and are long enough to lie on the ground about a 
quarter of a yard. “Coatsleeves or sabots. Black dresses 
are always most in favour with old ladies ; but those who 
wear their own beautiful grey hair, and whose com- 
plexions are still fresh and soft, look well in the grave 
sardonyx shades, the dark London-smoke colour, the fine 
purple elderberry and regina tints, and even violet and 
sapphire. In black goods the preference is for that 
lustrous alpaca called silk alpaca ; for glossy cashmere for 


street suits ; Irish poplins, rich gros grain, and velvet for 


reception dresses, the last one stylishly trimmed with 
white lace, or with black lace over white blonde. A wide 
antique- -shaped collar of rare old lace, or a Marie Stuart 
frill standing about the throat, or a folded chemisette of 
lawn or illusion, softens and beautifies the most faded 
complexion. Few old ladies wear caps except for morn- 
ing, as a fine head of silvery-grey hair, arranged with 
puffs in front, and a chignon of false hair, if need be, is 
at last appreciated as the beautiful thing it really is. It 
is only in the transition state when one is growing grey 
that hair-dyes are resorted to. 


PARIS MODES. 
By Madame RAYMOND. 


What were formerly styled disguises, and are now 
called costumes, are more than ever the fashion. These 
are divided into short and long costumes, the first for 
daytime, and the second for evening. At present, indeed, 
a lady who knows anything at all about dress would no 
more consent to wear a train in the daytime than a short 
suit in the evening ; and in both cases the dress is al- 

ways supplemented by a tunic more or less trimmed and 
draped. The voluminous sash behind is not abolished, 


little postillion basque, that 1s, in graduated pieces one 
above another. 

A kind of material whose success may be easily pre- 
dicted is crépe de Chine, which has rapidly gained a place 
in the toilette of the day. Its use 1s not circumscribed to 
winter dresses. It is being made in immense quantities 
at Lyons, and in all shades, for the most elegant spring 
and summer suits ; this w ill be for the richest circle, in 
which cashmere dresses generally prev vail ; that is to say, 
the most graceful and convenient of all toilettes, pro- 
vided that ‘there i is associated therewith an under-skirt 

made of silk and trimmed with flounces. White crépe de 
Chine will be worn over black taffetas, thus being trans- 
parent ; other colours will be worn over a dress of “taffetas 
of the same tint, with a white ground, and designs of the 
game colour as the crépe de Chine tunic. It is important 
to remark that this stuff cannot be made into a trained 
dress, and must be worn over a silk skirt, with a train, if 
designed for evening, and round, if intended for a day 
costume for spring. The crépe de Chine tunics are trimmed 
with light fringe of the same colour, fluffy like feathers, 
or crimped and wavy. The waist, of course, whether 
high or low, must be like the tunic. 


| dress of light grey satin glacée with silver. 
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We foresee the advent for spring wrappings of certain 
draped garments called habits, with revers and cuffs ; 
these will be made of black silk and worn with dresses of 
all kinds ; but suits—that is, wrappings of the same 
material as the dress—will not be abandoned ; far from 
it. These wrappings will either be wholly adjusted or 
wholly loose, and in this case very short, slashed under 
the arms and in the middle of the back, and with very 
large sleeves. In the first case, or when tight fitting, the 
spring costume has no outer garment, properly speaking ; 
the high waist, with its trimmings, basque, and sash, 
composes, with the tunic, the only wrapping, and takes 
the place of the adjusted casaque ; in the second case the 
short, loose paletot is calculated as little as possible to 
embarrass the wearer, already overloaded with draperies, 
bows, fringes, flounces, and ruches of all kinds. A long 
garment, worn over all these, would give a woman the 
aspect of a perambulating cask. 

The lace that is most sought after at this moment is 
what is called artistic guipure, that is, the patterns of the 
ancient guipure, such as are also reproduced in the coarse 
and common Cluny guipure, but wrought with extremely 
fine thread, and with a care and exactness which justify 
the high price of this lace. It is used to trim open waists 
and half- large sleeves ; when the sleeves are very large 
the artistic guipure is used as under-sleeves, and not on 
the sleeves themselves, as is done when they are ape or 
half large. 

For spring, dinner, and evening dresses, a fashion of the 
close of the last century will be revived—namely, spencers. 
Here is an example of a toilette of this kind: Dress of 
white silk, brocaded with miniature bunches of lilacs. On 
the bottom of the skirt is a flounce of Mecblin lace, sur- 
mounted by a ruche of lilac ribbon four-fifths of an inch 
wide. The lace flounce is from six to eight inches wide. 
High-necked spencer of plain lilac silk, with long, close- 
fitting sleeves. The spencer is cut square in front, and 
the opening is edged with Mechlin lace. The sleeves are 
trimmed on the bottom with a band of the same material 
as the dress (white brocaded silk), edged with a frill of 
Mechlin lace. A lilac ribbon on the neck holds an 
enamelled black and gold cross. The hair is combed very 
high, with a bunch of white and another of lilac lilacs at 
the left side. 

The spring bonnets are generally trimmed colour upon 
colour. They are made of tulle, edged with small feathers 
of the same shade. On the side a bird’s wing covers the 
foot of an immensely large feather, shaded from the 
darkest tint of the colour of the bonnet down to white. 
This feather is long enough to reach round the chignon, 
under which it is fastened by the aid of a large pin, and 
bring the curled end again a little toward the front. 
Bonnets are still very high i in front, and resemble turbans 
more than the bonnets hitherto worn. 

Some feather trimmings are also seen on day dresses. 
For instance, a dress of light violet gros grain was com- 
posed in this way: Skirt like the dress, trimmed with 
grey silk fringe. Tunic and small loose paletot of the 

same material, with a very narrow border of grey feathers. 
Bonnet of crépe de Chine with large grey feather. 

Tulle and gauze are much worn for the last balls of the 
season. Tulle, striped or embroidered, is not used for 
the whole dress, but only for the draped tunic. We cite 
a model: Under dress of white silk. Over dress of white 
tulle, trimmed with small pleated flounces, extending 
from the bottom over a space of twenty inches. Tunic 
of white tulle, embroidered in silk with innumerable 
bouquets of field flowers, such as daisies, corn-poppies, 
wheat, &c. This tunic is draped by the aid of white 
ribbons, embroidered with field flowers, and bouquets of 
the same flowers are placed on the shoulders, the corsage, 
and the top of the coiffure. 

A dinner dress, just devised, is composed of a trained 
Beginning at 
the bottom, and extending to the height of twenty-four 
inches, are set twenty flounces, each an inch and one- 
fifth in width, made of white organdy arranged in small, 
flat, perpendicular pleats, forming fine stripes. The 
bottom of these flounces is cut in curves, and edged with 
very narrow Valenciennes. Tunic of the same organdy, 
pleated all round in perpendicular, flat pleats. The 
bottom of the tunic is scalloped like the flounces, but on 
larger curves, and edged with very wide Valenciennes 
lace. The tunic is open in front, and looped on each 
side, just back of the arms, under a large cocarde of black 
velvet. High corsage, cut out square in front and 
behind, with the opening edged by a wide frill of organdy ; 
scalloped, pleated, and edged with Valenciennes like the 
flounces of the skirt. Sleeves rather large, but reaching 
only to the elbow, and trimmed with three eraduated 
flounces like those already described. Large cocardes of 
black velvet on the front of the corsage and on the sleeve 
at the hollow of the arm. In the hair a pink rose, a 
black velvet cocarde, and three diamond plaques. Black 
velvet necklace and armlets, with diamond plaques. 


There is, so to speak, no fixed rule for dressing the 


but is beginning to be modified, and to be arranged in a | hair ; it is generally combed high in front and arranged 


in such a manner as to call to mind the general aspect of 
the Marie Antoinette styles ; but what “diversity of de- 
tails! Here, we see one or no pendent short braids ; 
there, these braids are long; one lady has her head 
covered with close short curls, like the fleece of a sheep ; 
another wears her hair crimped, waved, «nd built up like 
a tower; this one adopts short curls; that one wears 
them as long as a bell-rope. In short, everything is per- 
missible ; and a woman no longer depends on anything 
but her own individual taste, ~ which, like most things 
here on earth, has both its advantages and disadvantages. 
One of the prettiest spring toilettes for a young girl is 
composed of a skirt, with low corsage and short sleeves, 
made of rose-leaf silk. This dress is trimmed with an 
almost flat flounce, twenty-four inches wide, cut on the 
lower edge in sharp points and edged with a bias fold of 
white silk. Above the large flounce is a small flounce set 
upright (the points at the top), four inches wide, with 
scarcely any fullness ; the points are not so large, but as 
sharp, in proportion, as those of the wide flounce, and are 
likewise edged with white silk. Between the flounces is a 
white silk piping. Tunic of white Algerine gauze (with 
alternate satin and mate stripes), edged with a gathered 
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flounce with a MSC ne ee eee ae a eee Ser ie ee eee ; In all, four inches wide; this 
flounce extends up the sides to the waist, so as to separate 
the front and back breadths; the front breadths are 
draped by two pleats ; the back breadths are draped hori- 
zontally so as to make them very bouffant. Pointed waist 
of Algerine gauze. A large bow without ends, half of 
white and half of pink ribbon, is set on the point of the 
waist behind. Sleeves rather long, reaching below the 
elbow, and finished with a gathered flounce with a head- 
ing. Bow of pink ribbon in the hair. 

‘Tt is announced that simple fichus of white organdy, 
pleated, with the ends passed beneath the belt, precisely 
as under the Directory, will be worn this summer; and 
this for the street, without any other wrapping. We are 
still far from the season when this fashion will be adopted ; 
if it is adopted at all, we may affirm in advance that it 
will be best suited to young g girls. 

Small capes just reaching to the waist, of the same ma- 
terial as the dress, will be much worn with spring suits. 
With a tunic of the same material, these capes, a little 
way off, resemble a mantle ; hut they must not be looped 
in the back with a bow, which is quite out of fashion. For 
morning wear, or rainy- day costume, the skirt may be of 
black silk and the tunic and cape of black and white 
medium-sized plaid, the whole trimmed with black and 
white woollen fringe. 


PARIS FASHION JOTTINGS. 


By Madame ELIANE DE Marsy. 


For the theatre and demi-evening toilette, small bows 
of gros grain ribbon, something in the form of a butterfly, 
and miounted ona flegibie wire, which gives them a grace- 
ful mobility, are much worn at court. “Leroy and Albert, 
the Empress’s hairdressers, have reason to congratulate 
themselves on this little invention. For the theatre, 
bonnets with scarves of pink or blue crépe de Chine retain 
the favour of the elegant world. Nevertheless, a few 
novel styles have been attempted, among which may be 
cited the round crown, over which falls a veil of white 
lace put on in the fashion of the Italian mezzaro. The 
mezzaro is also seen with a pink or red flower fixed near 
the ear. Some rather eccentric ladies, blessed by nature 
with luxuriant tresses, have appeared in the loge with 
their hair falling straight over their shoulders, neither 
braided nor curled. This is a sort of protest against the 
abuse of false hair, which is becoming excessive ; but it is 
not in the power of all women to “protest in ‘the same 
manner. 

The Empress brought back from the East a taste for 
silk ‘embroideries. They have been made for her, and 
the fashion is becoming universal. Above all, under- 
skirts of faille and velvet are embroidered, together with 
the front breadths of dresses arranged en tablier. Heavy 
stuffs are preferred above all others, even for evening. To 
make the skirts look still heavier they are pleated & la 
Russe, and in pleats so large as to require a great width of 
the material; but as it would be difficult to sew these pleats 
to the waist, and the weight, moreover, would be un- 
comfortable, the fullness only extends about seven- -eighths 
of a yard up the skirt, the remainder being flat and 
hidden under the tunic. “This kind of skirt also has the 
front breadth flat, as it would otherwise render walking 
too fatiguing. They are nevertheless very weighty, and 
it needs all the authority of fashion to support a style so 
costly and cumbersome. 

The tendency of the fashion is more and more toward 
the Louis XVI. style, especially for full dress. The most 
fashionable stuffs simulate the ancient brocades and 
damasks of the time of Marie Antoinette. All are familiar 
with the portrait of this charming queen, painted by 
Madame Lebrun ; and by following this portrait one may 
be sure of being in the latest fashion. 

I will describe a Marie Antoinette costume executed by 
Worth. Dress of pink brocade with long train, opening 
over a tablier of salmon faille. On the bottom of the 
tablier are two flounces of white lace. Corsage with 
basque behind, rounding in front, and opening over a 
simulated vest of salmon faille. This corsage is of brocade, 
like the dress, and has within it a fichu of white tulle, 

edged with lace. The toilette is designed for a full-dress 
dinner or the opera. 


We clip the following notes of Mrs. Stowe’s early life from 
a New York journal : When Mrs. Stowe was composing ‘‘ The 
Urban Residence of Our Uncle Thomas,” besides her own. 
family, too young to help her much, she gave daily instruction 
to eight young ladies. She had one servant, a raw Irish girl 
who could not speak English, and could only do rough work. 
The authoress made her own bread and lit the fire to do it. 
Sometimes, after starting the fire, she used to sit down to 
work on a chapter, and sometimes she would get so 
absorbed in it, that the fire would go out, and the bread turn: 
sour ; or, if the girl put a finger fe it, the green wood would: 
send forth volumes of blinding smoke. Amidst this desperate: 
struggle with green w ood, green Erin, eight hungry minds, and 
fifteen hungry mouths, “ Uncle ‘Yom ” was produced. 


Those ladies who have not yet tried the GLENFIELD SrARcH 
are respectfully solicited to giveit a trial, and carefully follow 
out the directions printed on every package. It is rather 
more difficult to make than other Starches, but when this is 
overcome, they will say like the Queen’s laundress, that it is 
the finest Starch they ever used. 

HOLBORN VALLEY Vrapuct being now opened, attention is 
directed to the increased facilities of approach to the Hstablishment 
of Z. SIMPson and Co., Nos. 65 and 66, late 48, 49, 50 and 53, 
Farringdon-street, City- ’_within three minutes of ‘the ’ Farringdon. 
street and Ludgate stations. Z. Simpson and Co. invite particular 
attention to their large and well- assorted stock of Silks, Dresses, 
Mantles, Family Drapery and Fancy Goods, purchased in ‘the most 
favourable British and Foreign Markets, and marked at the lowest 
possible prices. 

Tue New Vavr Mecum (invented and manufactured by 
Charles H. Vincent, optician, of 23, Windsor-street, Liverpool): 
consists of a telescope, well adapted for tourists, &e., to which 
is added an excellent microscope of great power and "first: class 
definition, quite equal to others sold at ten times the price. 
Wonderful as it may seem, the price of this ingenious combi- 
nation is only 3s. 6d., and Mr. Vincent sends it (carriage free) 
anywhere, with printed directions, upon receipt of post- -office 
order or stamps to the amount of 38, 10d, 
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A CHILDS TOILET. 


Tur mind of achildis capable of being trained from its 
earliest infancy ; it develops into perfection in proportion to 
the care and culture bestowed upon it ; and so precisely is it 
with the body—health, vigour, and beauty of frame, can be 
promoted or marred, perfected or destroyed, according as the 
laws which govern our physical being are neglected or obeyed. 

A child’s toilette should be conducted in harmony with 
nature ; nor should custom, prejudice, or fashion, be allowed 
to overpower its simple dictates. Two points are especially 


to be considered—cleanliness and loose clothing—each of | 


which is of great importance as regards health and beauty. 
The best way of accomplishing cleanliness is by immersing 
the body in’ water; it prevents the chill which frequently 
follows partial ablutions, equalises the circulation, and pre- 
serves the healthy condition of the skin. The water should 
be tepid for young and delicate children, but, when the con- 
stitution will bear it, the salutary effects will be greater if the 
temperature is reduced gradually until nearly cold. A habit 
of bathing—the best time for which is the morning—early 
acquired, is soon felt to be a morning luxury, and is after- 
wards persevered in, not only from motives of personal clean- 
liness, but from the experience of its invigorating and refresh- 
ing influence. The bath ought to form aconstant auxiliary to 
the toilette, for it possesses the two-fold advantage of preserving 
the bloom and delicacy of youth, and imparting to the frame 
alditional strength and vigour. 

Friction with the hand, or a flattish roll of flannel, renders 
the skin brilliant, supple, and soft, and is in many respects 
superior to the flesh-brush. In growing girls the skin has a 
tendency to become rough and scaly ; when this is the case, 
it may be advisable to use, instead of soap, the following 
preparation: A quarter of a pound of barley-meal and two 
pounds of bran, boiled in rain-water until the mass is of the 
consistence of thick cream. : 

The clothing of children ought to be loose and light; and 
their ease and comfort should be studied with regard to the 
form and make of their several articles of dress. No close- 
fitting bodices and belts should impede the free action of the 
muscles of the chest and spine ; no tight bands fetter their 
limbs; there should be no pressure anywhere ; the fect should 
not be restricted in their growth by narrow boots. The foot 
would, in after life, be far more beautiful, if, from childhood, 
the boots and shoes were large enough to admit of the toes 
preserving their natural position ; however small and pretty 
a foot may appear in its elegant boot or satin slipper, it is 
very rare to find one that can bear a closer examination, the 
constant confinement to which it has been subjected gene- 
rally ending in distortion of the joints and toes. Children 
who are inclined to extreme thinness may be benefited by the 
following practice : Let the child stand perfectly firm and up- 
right, with the shoulders thrown back, let the nurse or mother 
press one hand on the chest, the other on the back, and then 
let the child draw a very deep respiration, so that the lungs 
are well inflated, and then as gradually expel the air. This 
should be repeated three or four times; this plan pursued 
steadily, night and morning, during the short space of one 
month, we have seen effect a surprising improvement in a 
child’s appearance. 

The features of the face should be carefully treated—the 
teeth washed twice in the day, and the mouth rinsed after eat- 
ing. Attention to this wonld save much unnecessary pain ; the 
eyelashes should be occasionally clipped, and the hair brushed 
back from the forehead. Many children’s hair curls with 
water, which renders the hair coarse and rough, unless rain 
water is used; and when it cannot be obtained, rose-water or 
elder-flower should be substituted. Any dryness of the lips 
should be immediately removed by a salve composed of olive- 
oil melted with white wax, and beaten up with rose-water. 
By neglecting excoriations on the lips of children, an ugly 
scar is often made on the centre of the under lip, which can 
never afterwards be effaced. The tips of the fingers and the 
nails should meet with as much care in the nursery as in the 
tiring-room of maturity. The exquisite beauty of a young 
child’s hand is generally spoilt by neglect ; nor is it until after 
personal vanity has awakened, and _a course of careful training 
has ensued, that the hand of the adult regains a portion of its 
original beauty. 

Regularity in the habits of children is very important to 
their blooming and healthful appearance ; their meals, their 
ablutions, their exercise, should take place at fixed times ; 
their occupations, too, should be of a graceful kind, tending to 
improve the figure and give a good address. Dancing should 
be introduced as a nursery amusement: it would be well 
worth the trouble of a nurse to learn some simple tunes upon 
the piano, for the young charges to mareh or dance to 
measure ; nothing would contribute more to remove the 
awkward shyness which oppresses so many children. A 
nurse should also have a taste for music, and be able to sing. 
Children invariably love music, and quickly learn to imitate 
sounds. Many a merry, happy hour may be spent in singing 
simple melodies. Children must have means of active and 
cheerful excitement: if innocent ones are not provided, the 
restless little creatures resort to their own devices, and hence 
the constant nursery echo of naughtiness and mischief. 
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BREAKFAST DISHES. 


Most housekeepers can easily arrange or order a dinner ; 
but when Bridget or Dinah wait for orders for breakfast, then 
comes the tug of war. What shall we have? There’s cold 
roast beef, mutton, etc.; but paterfamilias may take exceptions 
to such fare. We have already, from time to time, given 
amongst our receipts, directions for preparing various break- 
fast delicacies, and we now propose to give a few popular 
American recipes for toothsome breakfast dishes, which can 
be made from those cold remains of roast or broil just men- 
tioned, 

Beer RissoLes.—Cut the meat from the roasted joint, or 
take pieces of beefsteak left from dinner. Chop them very 
fine, freeing them from all bits of gristle. Tf salt pork is 
liked, chop a slice of it with the beef. To one teacupful of 
beef add one teacupful of grated bread ; if it is very stale, 
moisten'it with milk, and chop with the meat. Add one well- 
beaten egg, salt, pepper, a sprinkle of allspice, and, if onions 
are comeatable, chop a small one for flavouring. Mix all well 
together ; if the bread used is not softened, add two table- 
Spoons of sweet milk. Flour the hands, and roll up the 
mixture into good-sized balls, Fry in hot lard or in beef 
dripping. Serve on a platter, and garnish the plate with 
Sprigs of parsley and pickled beetroot sliced, and, our word 
or it, you will relish your breakfast. Mutton, lamb, and 
veal can be used instead of beef. 
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We like to have our breakfast-table bright and attractive. 
Flowers, if only a small spray—a bit of ivy or evergreen— 
serve as an appetiser. Bacon, Queen Elizabeth’s ‘‘ wise man,” 
always insisted upon having his table ornamented with 
flowers. A cluster of late blooming roses, shedding their 
fragrance over platter and plate, greatly enhances our break- 
fast comfort. We think, if wives would try the spray of 
flowers or vine, they might not so often have reason to com- 
plain of the crustiness of their husbands. A crusty roll, fresh 
from the oven, possesses great attractions—but_a crusty hus- 
band! Words fail to portray him. 

Fried potatoes are easily prepared, and, with alittle practice, 
one can send them to table fit for any palate. Slice the 
potatoes with a potato cutter. A sharp knife may do, but for 
years we have used the ‘‘cutter.” Of course, they are first 
to be pared. Soak the slices all night in very cold water. In 
the morning dry thera in a towel ; then fry in boiling lard— 
as you fry dough-nuts—only cooking afew at a time. Five 
minutes will cook them, if the fat is as hot as it should be. A 
failure often results from frying too long. To make them 
crisp and white, only a few moments are needed. 

Savoury Poraro Caxkrs.—Grate one teacupful of raw 
ham ; mix it with a quart bowl] full of mashed potato. Mix 
well with two well-beaten eggs, pepper, salt, and a wee bit of 
mustard. Roll into balls, and fry a light brown. Sage or 
sweet marjoram can be added. 

CHICKEN J.tty.—An old hen will do for this dish, which 
is very nutritious and agreeable to invalids. Cut it up into 
small pieces ; skin it; pour over it three pints of cold water. 
Let it boil until the meat separates from the bones ; take out 
the meat, throw back the bones to boil longer. Chop meat 
with the rind of one lemon, having squeezed the juice into the 
boiling liquor. Put the meat into a jelly mould, seasoning it 
well, and when the liquor is boiled down full -ene-half, strain 
it upon the meat. Next morning turn it out of the mould, 
and eut in slices. Cold roast meat of any kind can be 
similarly cooked, first cutting the meat from the bones ; then, 
boiling them into rich soup, season it highly, and turn over 
the meat ; serve like chicken jelly. This is a delicious and 
attractive dish. Paterfamilias is very fond of cold corned 
beef, well pressed, and cut in thin slices. What we buy of 
the butcher is never well corned; so nice pieces of beef are 
purchased, cut from the best parts of the fore quarter, 
but not flank pieces. We purchase twenty pounds at 
once. Take three tablespoonfuls of saltpetre, and dis- 
solve in one gallon of hot water; when cold, pour it over 
the beef. A butter-firkin is a good thing to put it in. Let it 
stand, in cold weather, forty-eight hours. Now take it out, 
and pour over it one pint of fine salt, and one_teacupful of 
molasses; rub these well into every crevice and pore of the 
beef. Next morning turn your pieces of beef, and rub again ; 
so on for five or six mornings. 

Then cook a piece our way, and you will say you never eat 
corned beef before. Place the meat into boiling water ; when 
it boils up, skim thoroughly, and lift the pot on the back part 
of the stove or range, where it will simmer, but not boil hard, 
Chemistry teaches us that rapid boiling hardens the fibres of 
all meat. Allow half an hour for every pound. When boiled 
so well that every bone will slip out, take from the tire, and 
press with a large plate placed upon it, and weights. Slice as 
thin as knife can cut it, and it will almost equal a tongue. 

We corn tongues in this manner, engaging all that the 
butcher has. To spice the meat, rub in with salt and molasses 
two ounces of allspice. For convenience, we have the twenty 
pounds of beef cut into three pieces. 

Omelets are always delicious, though it requires some 
practice to cook them well. ‘The following recipe for omelet 
with cheese is very relishing. Beat six eggs to a good froth. 
Add two tablespoonfuls of milk or cream, butter half as large 
as an egg, pepper, salt, and two tablespoonfuls of grated 
cheese. Beat all together (having melted the butter), Fry 
like other omelets to a light brown, shaking the pan while 16 
is opeleaa cr. 


LITTLE ROGUE. 


I WAS sitting beside 
My destined bride, 
One still sentimental day : 
“ How I long,” said I, 
“ But to make you cry, 
And I’d kiss the bright tears away ?” 


Fair Cecily blushed, 
Her voice grew hush’d, 
I thought she would cry to be sure : 
But she lisped to me, 
Pouting prettily, 
“ Prevention is better than cure ! ’—Anon. 


InrAntictpE.—Dr. Lankester has held an inquest at Cam- 
den-town on the bodies of two children which were found 
concealed under the straw in an omnibus. A doctor who had 
examined the bodies stated that the children were twins—one 
of them had every appearance of having been drowned, and 
the other of having been suffocated by neglect at birth. The 
jury returned a verdict of wilful murder against some person. 
or persons unknown. 


SHockInG DEATH or A Lapy.—On Saturday evening an 
inquest was held in Bowling-green-lane, Clerkenwell, on the 
body of Emma Denniss, aged forty-four, of 22, Clerkenwell. 
close, who died on the preceding Monday from starvaticn. It 
was stated that the deceased had formerly been very wealthy, 
but of late chiefly gained her living as a needlewoman. _Her 
room was very comfortably furnished and contained a piano. 
On Saturday last she went to bed, and subsequently Mrs. 
Eliza Skinner, the housekeeper, went up to the deceased’s 
room, knocked at the door, and asked the deceased to open 
it. She said she could not, but desired that a letter might 
be sent to her sister, which was done. About six 0 clock her 
sister arrived, and had the door broken open. the deceased 
was then found in a very sad state. She said, ‘<I want some 
food ; lam dying.”’ Her sister immediately lighted a fire and 
gave her some weak brandy and water. There were coals 
and a loaf of bread in the room, but deceased was too ill to 
get out of bed. She died about half-past nine the same night, 
and Dr, Edward Dyer, the Medical Officer for the parish, 
made a post-mortem examination. The heart was a little 
fatty, and the deceased died from exhaustion, accclerated by 
want of food and cold. The jury returned a verdict to that 


effect. 


“More than a year ago one of my children was attacked with 
bronchitis, and, after a long illness, was guven up by my physician 
as past cure. I was then induced to try your Pain Killer, and 
leave off all other medicines, and from the time I commenced the 
use of it the child rapidly got better, and is now strong and 
healthy.—JoHn WuysTaney, 10, Whittle-street, Liverpool, Jan. 
2, 1869.—T'o P, Davis and Son.” 
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THE. COURT: 


Tin QuEEN drove out at Osborne on Tuesday afternoon las 
week, attended by the Dowager Duchess of Athole ; and Her 
Majesty drove on the Wednesday morning, attended by the 
Hon. Caroline Cavendish. Princess Louise, Prince Leopold, 
and Princess Beatrice also went out. 

In the afternoon the Queen drove out, attended by the 
Dowager Duchess of Athole and the Hon, Flora Macdonald ; 
and Her Majesty drove on Thursday morning, accompanied by 
Princess Louise. Princess Beatrice and Prince Leopold also 
went out. 

The Rev. George and Mrs. Prothero had the honour of 
dining with the Queen and Royal Family. 

In the afternoon the Queen drove out, attended by the 
Dowager Duchess of Athole. Princess Louise, Princess 
Beatrice, and Prince Leopold also went out. 

The Queen invited the following officers of his Majesty the 
King of Prussia’s frigate Elizabeth—viz., Captain von Reib- 
nitz, Captain-Lieutenant Paschen, First Lieutenant von Litb- 
bers, Lieutenant von Noppy, Sub-Lieutenant von Lepel, and 
Assistant-Surgeon Dr. Piepers—to come to Osborne, and they 
had the honour of being presented to Her Majesty. 

The Queen, accompanied by their Royal Highnesses Princess 
Louise, Princess Beatrice, and Prince Leopold, left Osborne on 
Friday, at a quarter-past two o’clock, and arrived at Windsor 
at a quarter before six. Her Majesty crossed over to Gosport 
in the royal yacht Alberta, Captain his Serene Highness the 
Prince of Leiningen, G.C.B.; and the suite in attendance 
consisted of the Dowager Duchess of Athole, the Hon. Caro- 
line Cavendish, General the Hon. C. Grey, Viscount Bridport, 
Colonel the Hon. A. Hardinge, C.B., Mr. Duckworth, and 
Mr. Sakl. 

The Hon. Lucy Kerr and the Hon. Emily Cathcart euc- 
ceeded the Hon. Caroline Cavendish and the Hon. Flora Mac- 
donald as Maids of Honour in Waiting. Viscount Torrington 
and the Hon. A. W. F. Greville arrived at the Castle as Lord 
and Groom in Waiting. 

The Queen, accompanied by Princess Louise, walked and 
drove in the grounds of Windsor Castle on Saturday morning. 
Prince Leopold and Princess Beatrice also went out. 

In the afternoon the Queen drove out, accompanied by 
Princess Christian, The Bishop of Exeter arrived at the 
Castle. Prince and Princess Christian dined with Her Majesty 
in the evening. 

On Sunday morning the Queen, their Royal Highnesses 
Prince and Princesses Christian, Privcess Louise, Prince Leo- 
pold, and Princess Beatrice, and the ladies and gentlemen in 
waiting, attended Divine Service in the private chapel. The 
Bishop of Exeter preached the sermon. 

Prince and Princess Christian remained at the Castle to 
luncheon. 

The Bishop of 
Mrs. Wellesley 
Family. 

The Queen walked and drove in the grounds on Monday 
morning, accompanied by Princess Louise. Prince Leopold 
also went out. 

The Queen, accompanied by Princess Beatrice, drove out on 
Monday afternoon, attended by the Hon. Emily Cathcart. 
Lady Augusta Stanley arriveil at the Castle. The Bishop of 
Exeter left the Castle. 

Prince and Princess Christian, Lady Augusta Stanley, Mrs. 
G. Grant Gordon, the Dean of Windsor, and the Hon. Mrs. 
Wellesley dined with the Queen in the evening. 

On Tuesday morning Her Majesty drove in the grounds, at- 
tended by Lady Augusta Stanley. Princess Louise, Princess 
Beatrice, and Prince Leopold also went out. ; 

Her Majesty held a Council at one o'clock, at which were 
present Earl de Grey and Ripon, the Earl of Kimberley, the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Viscount Sydney, and the Right 
Hon. H. C. Ei. Childers. 

The Greek Archbishop of Syros and ‘Tenos was at Windsor 
during the day, and, when visiting the Castle, had the honour 
of being presented to the Queen. 


Exeter, the Dean of Windsor, and the Hon. 
had the honour of dining with the Royal 


PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales drove out on Saturday. 
In the evening their Royal Highnesses had a dinner party, at 
which were present his Serene Highness the Prince and her 
Royal Highness the Princess of Teck, her Serene Highness the 
Princess Claudine of Teck, the Duchess of Manchester, the 
Lord President of the Council and the Countess de Grey, the 
Marquis of Hartington, the Earl and Countess of Bessborough, 
Earl Granville, Lord and Lady Dufferin, Lieutenant-General 
Lord Napier of Magdala, the Right Hon. E. and Mrs. Card- 
well, the Chancellor of the Exchequer and Mrs. Lowe, the 
Right Hon, Hugh and Mrs. Childers, Major-General Sir 
Francis and Lady Seymour, Lieutenant-General Sir Hope ° 
Grant, Mr. A. Cockerell, the Countess of Macclesfteld, General 
Sir W. Knollys, and Lieutenant-Colonel Keppel. The band 
of the Coldstream Guards, conducted by Mr. I’. Godfrey, was 
in attendance during dinner, and played a selection of music. 

On Sunday the Prince and Princess of Wales attended 
Divine Service at the Chapel Royal, St. James’s. The 
service was performed by the Rev. W. H. Brookfield. 
Anthem, ‘*O where shall wisdom,” Boyce; sung by Masters 
Coward and Weod, and Messrs. R. Barnby, Cummings, and 
Winn. Mr. Cooper presided at the organ. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. W. H. Brookfield from the Ist Epistle 
General of St. Peter, iii, 7. 

The Prince of Wales, attended by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Keppel, rode out on Monday, and in the evening their royal 
highnesges, accompanied by the Duchess of Manchester and 
Lord Carington, honoured the Globe Theatre with their 
presence, to witness the performance of Philomel, which was 
played last by special desire. 

The Princess of Wales drove out on Tuesday, attended by 
the Countess of Macclesfield. : 

Their royal highnesses are expected at Kimbolton Castie 
about the middle of next month, on a visit to the Duke an 
Duchess of Manchester. ‘The Prince and Princess of Wales: 
went skating for several hours daily during last week on we 
private water of the Toxophilite-gardens, Regent s-park, 7 
band of the 1st Life Guards occasionally being 12 attendance. 


3 ., and 
The Duke of Edinburgh visited Agra on the 2ish obs E 


festivities of the usual character took place in his he 10th 
was expected that he would reach Bombay, aber, ite hint 
of March, and preparations were already making 
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a suitable welcome. Before going to Benares he killed two 
tigers, two buffaloes, and a quantity of small game. 

We are authorised to state that the levee to be held at St. 
James’s Palace by his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
on behalf of Her Majesty will take place on the Ist of March 
—not the 3rd, as previeusly announced, 

Her Magesty’s LENT PREACHERS.—The following are the 
gentlemen appointed to preach before Her Majesty for the 
ensuing Lent at the Chapel Royal, St. James’s Palace : March 
2 (Ash Wednesday), the Lord Bishop of London, dean of Her 
Majesty’s chapels royal ; Friday, March 4, the Rev. George 
Prothero, M.A., rector of Whippingham and canon of 
Westminster ; Sunday, March 6, the Lord Bishop of Ripon ; 
Wednesday, March 9, the Rev. Hon. J. E. Kempe, M.A., 
prebendary of St. Paul’s and rector of St. James’s, West- 
minster ; Friday, March 11, the Rev. F. W. Farrer, M.A., of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, assistant master at Harrow 
School; Sunday, March 13, the Lord Bishop of Bath and 
Wells; Wednesday, March 16, the Rev. H. Mildred 
Birch, B.D., rector of Prestwick and canon of Man- 
chester; Friday, March 18, the Rev. William Rogers, 
M.A., rector of Bishopsgate ; Sunday, March 20, the Lord 
Bishop of Oxford ; Wednesday, March 23, the Rev. Charles 
F, Tarver, M.A., of King’s College, Cambridge, vicar of St. 
Peter’s, Isle of Thanet ; Friday, March 25, the Rev. Charles 
Augustus Morgan, M.A., of Christ Church, Oxford, rector of 
Machen ; Sunday, March 27, the Lord Bishop of Carlisle ; 
Wednesday, March 30, the Rev. T. J. Rowsell, M.A., rector 
of St. Margaret, Lothbury ; Friday, April 1, the Rev. Richard 
Harvey, M.A., canon of Gloucester and rector of Hornsey ; 
Sunday, April 3, the Lord Bishop of Salisbury ; Wednesday, 
April 6, the Hon. and Rev. F. E. C. Byng, M.A., of Christ 
Church, Oxford, vicar of St. Peter’s, South Kensington ; 
Friday, April 8, the Rev. B. Morgan Cowie, B.D., of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, rector of St. Lawrence Jewry ; 
Sunday, April 10 (Palm Sunday), the Lord Archbishop of 
York ; Wednesday, April 13, the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, 
M.A,, incumbent of St. James’s Chapel, Westminster ; April 
15 (Good Friday), the Very Rev. Dr. Stanley, dean of West- 
minster ; April 17 (Easter Sunday), the Lord Bishop of Win- 
chester, high almoner. 

The following gentlemen will preach at the Chapel Royal, 
Whitehall, during Lent, according to the following arrange- 
ment: March 2 (Ash Wednesday), morniug, the Very Rey. 
Dr. Jeremie, dean of Lincoln. March 6 (Sunday), morning 
the Very Kev. Dr. Liddle, dean of Christ Church, Oxford ; 
afternoon, the Bishop of London, dean of Her Majesty’s 
chapels royal. March 13 (Sunday), morning, the Very Rev. 
Dr. Mansell, dean of St. Paul’s; afternoon the Lord Bishop 
of Salisbury. March 20 (Sunday), morning, the Hon. and 
Very Rev. A. Duncombe, dean of York ; afternoon, the Rev. 
Dr. Woodford, vicar of Leeds. March 27 (Sunday), the Very 
Rev. Dr. M‘Neile, dean of Ripon ; afternoon, the Very Rev. 
Dr. Henry Mackenzie, Bishop of Nottingham, April 3 (Sun- 
day), morning the Very Rev. Dr. Merivale, dean of Ely ; after- 
noon, the Lord Bishop of Derry. April 19 (Sunday), morn- 
ing, the Very Rev. Dr. Hook, dean of Chichester ; afternoon, 
the Rev. Daniel Moore, M.A., vicar of Holy Trinity Church, 
Paddington. April 17 (Easter Sunday), morning, the Very 
Rev. Dr. West, dean of St. Patrick’s; afternoon, the Rev. 
Dr. Vaughan, Master of Temple. The morning service com- 
mences at eleven and the afternoon service at three. 

Music Ar Winpsor.—On Tuesday night their Royal High- 
nesses Prince and Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein 
attended a concert given by the members of the Windsor and 
Eton Amateur Glee and Madrigal Society, at St. Mark’s 
School, Windsor. The large room was filled with an aris- 
tocratic audience. Upon an elevated platform at the end of 
the room sat the members of the Society, consisting of aboué 
forty ladies, one of whom was the Hon. Mrs. Wellesley, wife 
of the Dean of Windsor, and a number of clergy, including 
the Rev. Canon Limpus, Rey. Mr. Bliss, Rev. St. John Blunt, 
and members of the choirs of St. George’s Chapel and Eton 
College, &c. Their Royal Highnesses Prince and Princess 
Christian arrived about a quarter past eight o’clock, attended 
by Colonel Gordon. The concert commenced directly after- 
wards, Dr. Elvey, organist of St. George’s Chapel, acting as 
conductor. 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


The members of the Rothschild family received a telegram 
from Paris cn Saturday, early in the afternoon, announcing 
the death of Baron Nathaniel Rothschild as having taken 
place at an early hour the same morning in that capital. The 
late baron, who had been for a long period an invalid, was the 
third son of the late Baron Nathan Meyer Rothschild, the 
founder of the wealthy firm of merchant princes, established 
it St. Swithin’s-lane. The late baron was born in 1812, and 
married his cousin Charlotte, daughter of the late Baron 
James Rothschild, of Paris, in 1842, by which estimable lady 
he leaves two sons—James Edward and Albert. Owing to 
the unexpected death of the Baron Nathaniel the series of 
dinners at Baron Lionel Rothschild’s has been countermanded. 
Deceased was brother of Baron Lionel Rothschild, Sir Anthony 
Rothschild, and Baron Meyer Rothschild. 

We have to record the death of Sir Reynold Abel Alleyne, 
Bart., who died on Monday week, at Barton-under-Needwood. 
The deceased baronet was eldest son of Mr. John Gay Alleyne 
(who was created a baronet in March, 1769), by his second 
wife, Jane Abel, daughter of Mr. Abel Alleyne, whom he 
married in 1786. He was born on the 10th June, 1789, and 
succeeded as second baronet upon the decease of his father in 
1801. He married, the 20th of September, 1810, Rebecca, 
third and youngest daughter of Mr. John Olton, of The 
Harrow, Barbadoes, which lady died in 1860, and by whom 
he had issue three sons and four daughters. He is succeeded 
in the baronetcy by his eldest son, John Gay Newton, born 
8th September, 1820, and married, 11th March, 1851, Augusta 
Isabella, fifth daughter of the late Sir Henry Fitzherbert, 
Bart., of Tissington Hall, Derby. 

The death of Georgina Janet, Viscountess Exmouth, widow 
of Pownall Bastard, second Viscount Exmouth, is recorded as 
having taken place on the 15th inst. She was the eldest 
daughter of Mr. Mungo Dick, of Pitcarrow House, in the 
county of Angus. Her ladyship was the second wife of 
Viscount Exmouth, whom she married 15th April, 1822, and 
by whom she had a family of five children. 

The Lord Chancellor ‘and Lady Hatherley entertained a 
select party at dinner on Saturday evening at their residence 
in Great George-street, K 

The Hon. Wilbraham Egerton, M.P., and Lady Mary 
Egerton have arrived in town from Cheshire for the season. 

Mrs. Gladstone’s third evening party is appointed to take 
place on Wednesday, the 16th of March. 

The Countess of M almesbury arrived in Stratford-place on 
Saturdey from Heron Court, near Christchurch, for the season. 

Several noble families are placed in mourning by the death 
of Lady Harriet Moore, youngest and last surviving daughter 
of Charles William, fourth Duke of Buccleuch, and the Hon. 


Harriet Katherine Townshend, fourth daughter of Thomas, 
first Viscount Sydney. Her ladyship was born August 13, 
1814, and married March 29, 1842, the Rev. Edward Moore, 
Her ladyship died on Wednesday week, at Theobalds, 
Hawkhurst. 

The Earl and Countess of Clarendon entertained a dis- 
tinguished party at dinner on Saturday at their residence in 
Grosyenor-crescent. 
st Karl of Roseberry is among the English arrivals at 

ice. 

Lord and Lady Ruthven have taken 117, Sloane-street, for 
the season. 

On Saturday night the Countess de Grey gave her second 
reception this season, at her residence in Carlton-gardens. 
By eleven o’clock her ladyship’s saloons were thronged with 
visitors. 

Masority or Lorp Guernsry.—On Tuesday and the pre- 
vious day, Packington Hall, near Coventry, the seat of the 
Earl and Countess of Aylesford, was en féte in celebration of 
the coming of age of Lord Guernsey, the heir to this splendid 
domain. On Monday evening two splendid portraits of the 
Earl and Countess of Aylesford were presented to Lord 
Guernsey by the tenants of the estates in Kent, Leicestershire, 
and Warwickshire, who also presented a congratulatory 
address to the noble earl and countess. The artist was the 
Hon. Mr. Graves, and the cost of the portraits was 300 
guineas. <A grand ball was given at the hall the same night 
to the principal residents of the neighbourhood, and a dinner, 
and subsequently a ball, were given to the whole of the 
tenantry at the adjoining village of Meriden. On Tuesday 
night all the tenantry and others were invited to a ball at 
Packington Hall. 

Lord and Lady Dufferin received a select party at dinner on 
Monday evening at their residence in Grosvenor-square. 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Bristol and Lady Mary 
Hervey have left town for Ickworth Park, near Bury St. 
Edmonds, till after Easter. 

The Duchess of Abercorn is staying with the Earl and 
Countess of Mount-Edgcumbe, at Bournemouth. 


FOREIGN COURTS. 


The ex-Queen of Hanover, we are informed, intends shortly 
to leave her temporary residence in Switzerland. The ex- 
Royal Family are expected to remove to Gmunden, in Upper 
Austria, in April next, where the ex-King George will join 
them in the course of the mouth of May. 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 


A marriage will shortly take place between Captain 
Berkeley Mansel, eldest son of Major Courtenay Mansel, of 
Coedjain, Carmarthenshire, and Lingfield, Surrey, and Miss 
Evans-Lombe, eldest daughter of Mr. Evans-Lombe, of 
Melton Hall, Norfolk. 

We are authorised to state that there is no foundation for 
the rumour that a marriage is contemplated between a member 
of Lord Fitzwilliam’s family and Mr. W. Gladstone. 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS, 


The will of Admiral Sir George Francis Seymour, G.C.B., 
G.C.H., Admiral of the Fleet, was proved in Her Majesty’s 
Court, on the 9th inst., by Lieutenant-General Francis Hugh 
George Seymour, C.B., and Mr. William Frederick Ernest 
Seymour, the sons, and his son-in-law, Mr. William Richard 
Ormsby Gore, the joint acting executors and trustees. The 
personalty was sworn under 80,0007. He has bequeathed to 
his wife, Georgiana Mary, daughter of the late Admiral the 
Hon. Sir George Cranfield Berkeley, G.C.B., an immediate 
legacy of 500/., the enjoyment during her life of his leasehold 
residence, and the use of his plate, furniture, books, &c., to- 
gether with the sum of 12,000/. under settlement for herself 
and children; and a life interest in the residue of his property. 
The plate at her decease he leaves to his sons. 

The will of Dame Elizabeth Anne Campbell, relict of 
General Sir Alexander Campbell, K.C.B., was proved in the 
London Court on the 11th inst., by Mr. Edward Majoribanks, 
and Mr. Hugh Lindsay Antrobus, of the Strand, the joint 
acting executors. The personalty was sworn under 12,000/. 
The will is dated November 2, 1864, and two codicils 
February and March, 1865; and her ladyship died on the 
20th ult. at Tunbridge Wells. She bequeaths to each of her 
executors a legacy of 507. She leaves to her son-in-law, the 
Hon. and Ven. Henry Reginald Yorke, Archdeacon of Ely, a 
legacy of 1,000/. and some plate and furniture. To her grand- 
daughters she leaves her jewellery and ornaments of the 
person. To her grandson, Captain Philip Yorke, she leaves 
his grandfather’s Seringapatam medal of gold ; to her grand- 
son Reginald his grandfather's Talavera gold medal. To 
Isa Willis, jun., she leaves her Vizagapatam bracelets. There 
are other specific bequests. To her maid-servant Hallett she 
leaves several articles. The money deposited by her lady- 
ship in the Provident Savings-bank, Charing-cross, she leaves 
to Mrs. Ellis. The residue of her property she leaves to be 
divided among her four grandsons, Philip, Reginald, Horace, 
and Alexander York, in equal shares. 

The will of Mrs. Catherine Thurtle, widow, formerly of 
Norland-square, Notting-hill, and late of Kildare-gardens, 
Westbourne-park, was proved in London on the 24th ult., 
under 14,0002. personalty. The testatrix died on the 38rd ult., 
aged seventy-eight, having executed her will on May 18 last. 
The executors appointed are James Gay Layard, of St. 
Stephen’s-road, Bayswater; Henry Lewis Layard, of Aldridge- 
road-villas, Bayswater; and Henry Taylor Raven, of Har- 
court-buildings, Temple, who alone is acting. The testatrix 
has disposed of the principal part of her property to the said 
Henry Lewis Layard, the husband of her niece, Catherine 
Thurtle Layard, for the benefit of himself, wife, and children, 
and has appointed him the residuary legatee. 


Miss Burpetr Courts AND EmIcRATION.—Miss Burdett 
Coutts, who is now residing at Torquay, has given to the Local 
Emigration Society the sum of 200/. About tifty families 
will be assisted to emigrate, at a total cost of 7000. 


“‘T had been several days suffering from diarrhea, accompanied 
with intense paine, when a fellow-traveller recommended to me so 
strongly Davis’s Pain Killer that I tried it, and got instant relief, 
and I can do no better than recommend it as strongly to others.— 
Hy. J. Noonr, Traveller for Clewent and Co., Burton-on-Trent, 
Nov. 14, 1868.” 

ANOTHER CuRE oF SEVERE Coucn By Dr. Locock’s PULMONIC 
Warers.—Extract of a letter from Mr. Wm. §. Malcom, Publisher, 
of the Christian News, 142, Trongate, Glasgow : “‘ My mother had 
a very severe cough, and tried everything she could think of to get 
relief, but without effect, when she was induced to try a box of the 
Wafers, and we were astonished to find that the second night after 
using them her cough was completely removed.” These Wafers 
give instant relief to asthma, consumption, coughs, colds, and all 
disorders of the throat and lungs. They have a pleasant taste. 
1s, 1}d., 2s, 9d., and 4s, 6d. per Box; by all Druggists. 


Che Children’s Corner, 


_—_—SS_—_ 


THE WOMAN AND THE BIRD.* 
(Uncle Ned’s Story.) 


"LL tell you a story, children— 
A story you’ve never heard— 

Of a woman who lived in a hovel, 

Whose life was saved by a bird : 
A woman so poor and lonely, 

With nothing to make life sweet, 
Working, and toiling, and working, 

And never enough to eat. 


Walking for work to the village, 
And wearily home again, 

She saw a wicked boy-robber 
Putting a bird to pain. 

She had but a little sixpence 

To get her dinner that day ; 

But she saved the bird from the robber, 
And gave her one sixpence away. 


And she made the bird her darling— 
She was so’poor and alone, 
That she thought it ajlovely wonder 
To have a bird of her own. 
She hung the cage in her hovel, 
And tended the bird with care ; 
And often when she was hungry 
The bird had enough and to spare, 


Weary and weary with walking, 
Out of her way she would go 

To gather the fine fresh groundsel 
Birds are so fond of, you know. 

And, oh ! the poor little pennies, 
That used to get her some bread, 

Must go for the seed and sugar 
With which her bird-king is fed. 


The bird sang out sweet and eager, 
Whenever he saw her come, 

A beautiful song of welcome, 
Making the hovel a home ! 

It flew around and about her ; 
It sang what it could not speak ; 

It perched on her head and shoulder, 
Or laid on her lips its beak. 


So the wind blew rather softly, 
The sun shone rather more bright, 
And love was the little secret 
That gave to her life some light. 
And you with whom love is plenty, 
Oh, is not your pity stirred 
For a woman made less unhappy 
By only loving a bird? 


And when she was faint with hunger, 
Weary, and wasted, and ill, 

And lay on the floor of the hovel, 
Clay-cold, and white, and still, 

And the bird was singing above her, 
And flying about and around, 

And perching on head and shoulder, 
And hearing no loving sound— 


O bird, of what were you thinking ? 
O bird, shall we never know 2 

You flutter’d your wings in terror, 
Your pretty eyes glittered so ! 

You flutter’d and ruffled your feathers, 
And sang with a frightened ery, 

And then you rushed through the window 
Away between earth and sky. 


And every creature that met you 
You called with a piercing call, 
And ruffled and fluttered your feathers, 
And tried to appeal to them all. 
But never a one would heed you, 
For how could they guess or know 
That the bird was asking their succour 
For the woman who loved it so? 


The young were so gay and idle, 
With hearts so eager and light. 
And the grown-up people so busy, 
Planning from morning till night ; 
And all were thinking and speaking 
Of things they had seen and heard ; 
And all of themselves or each other, 
With never a thought for the bird. 


Back flew the bird in its terror, 
Back to the hovel again ; 

And ’tis asking all whom it passes, 
And ’tis asking them all in vain ; 


*Fyom “Child Nature,” published by Strahan and Co, 
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And near the hovel it met her, 
The girl with the innocent grace, 
And the hand that was always ready, 
And the sweet little pitying face. 


And it fluttered and flew about her, 
And cried a despairing cry, 

And flew away to the hovel, 
And back to the girl did fly. 

And the girl looked up with wonder, 
But able to understand, 

For the quick perceptive spirit 
Still goes with the comforting hand. 


So the two went into the hovel, 
And life went in with them there ; 
For death could not hold the creature 
Of whom a bird took such care. 
And all who heard the sweet story 
Did comfort and aid impart, 
With work for the willing fingers 
And love for the kindly heart. 


—-—__ 


FABLES FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 


THE LITTLE BROWN PITCHER. 


LITTLE brown Pitcher that stood on a shelf, 
And a merry brown pitcher was he, 
Though in breeding and quality nothing bus delf, 
Was as cheerful as pitcher could be. 
In good truth he was even a comical elf, 
And he loved in a corner to talk to himself, 
While his cheeks shone with humcur and glee! 


‘How happy the life that I lead none can tell, 
How I laugh at the world and its wealth ; 

Iam never lock’d up, like gold cups, in a cell, 
For no robber would take me by stealth ! 

Near this quiet old cupboard for ever I’d dwell, 

While each morning, delighted, I’m sous’d in the well, 
Such an excellent thing for my health ! 


“The little old woman, who spins all the day, 
When she finds nothing better to do, 

‘You dear little pitcher,’ I’ve heard her oft say, 
‘I could never get on without you.’ 

And should I be broken or crack’d, which I may, 

Or should mischievous schoolboys ere hide me in play, 
She would cry till her eyes were quite blue.” 


Moral. 


Cheerful hearts may be found where no wealth we desery, 
And a laugh is the cure of ennui, 
And the poorest on earth may be loved if he try : 
‘Tis a moral the dullest may see! 
If we’re loved for ourselves, some will cry when we die, 
While thousands get buried without a wet eye, 
Nor are missed as a pitcher would be! 


_ It is not quite safe for gentlemen to give bouquets to ladies 
in these days ; or, at least, they must be careful what flowers 
and leaves they select! A breach of promise case in Detroit 
turns upon the question, whether the defendant intended, by 
inclosing a leaf of rose geranium to the lady, to use the 
language of flowers, in which case the innocent leaf would 
have said, ‘‘ Thou art my choice.” 


ROMANCE IN AN OLD Mar’s Lire.—A sad as well as a 
romantic story has been brought to light by the recent death 
of ‘*Lochy Ostrom,” of Poughkeepsie, at the age of seventy- 
seven, and to whom we have already incidentally referred. For 
years she had been to all outward appearance a cold-hearted, 
calculating, avaricious woman, and investigations after her 
death disclosed property hid away in an old trunk under her 
bed to the value of over $21,500, besides papers showing that 
she owned real estate to the value of $12,000. But other 
things more romantic than bonds of gold and silver were also 
found. A bundle of love letters, seventeen in all, was tied 
neatly with a piece of white satin ribbon, but the ribbon was 
stained with time, and the paper on which the letters 
were written was also stained. In one of the bedrooms, 
although Lochy was known not to have bought two dresses in 
ten years, were found twenty dresses, four or five of which 
were of elegant and costly silk, apparently at least fifty years 
old. Visible also were pots of preserves, canned fruits, &c. 
Far back on the shelf was found a shrivelled, dried-up fruit- 
cake, It looked as if it had been there threescore years. It 
was highly ornamented, and on the top, in the centre, was 
a sugar Cupid. It was very carefully stowed away. ’ The 
letters revealed her secret history. In ‘her young days Lochy 
had a lover who was devotedly attached to her, and she 
loved him in return. The match was broken off by her parents 
and the disappointed suitor moved away from the place to 
Cincinnati. Twice he journeyed back to again offer her his 
heart and hand; but she fancied her duty to her parents, 
forbade her acceptance. The lover seems to have appreciated 
her filial love, yet to have felt that if her love for him had 
been entire she would have accepted his proposal, in which 
the mother whom she cared for was not forgotten. He 
Married another woman, who died after a few years. He 

ept up his correspondence with ‘‘Lochy” at long intervals ; 
but she had become hard and cold. Thirty-five or forty years 
after the commencement of their acquaintance he again made 
an offer of marriage ; but she was grey and wrinkled, wita 
affection gone, save for her money, She refused the offer, 
a neither saw nor heard again from him who had been her 
- ‘over. Such is one of the romances of real life. 


General 2ews of the Wieck. 


HE University of Vienna has decided to open its medical 
lectures and confer medical diplomas on women. 


Nothing has yet been heard of the jewellery stolen from 
Sir Robert Napier’s house a few days ago, and the reward of 
4001. which was offered has been increased to 1,0002. 


The Canada Company have presented fifty guineas (through 
the Chairman, Rev. A. S. Herring, 45, Colebrooke-row, N.) 
to the Royal Canadian (Clerkenwell) Emigration Fund. 


DEATHS FROM STARVATION.—Four inquests have been held 
on the bodies of persons whose deaths had been hastened by 
want of food and the extremely cold weather which has pre- 
vailed. Three of the inquests were at the East-end and one 
at Charing-cross Hospital. 

A Divorce Suir at Napies.—A suit for a judicial sepa- 
ration has just been instituted at Naples between the young 
Prince and Princess Carracciolo, whose marriage took place 
about ten months back. The lady was Mdlle. Blanche Sam- 
payo, daughter of the late Minister of France at Cassel, and 
grand niece of Marshal Rigault de Saint Jean d’Angély. 

Walter Wells, the young man who recently shot his cousin, 
Miss Wells, to whom he had been paying his addresses, has 
been brought up for further examination before the Malvern 
magistrates. Miss Wells, though still suffering from her in- 
juries, was able to appear and give evidence, and the prisoner 
was committed for trial, bail being refused. 

Sr. Pavw’s CATHEDRAL.—The Bishop of London has ap- 
pointed the following preachers for the special Sunday evening 
services at St. Paul’s during the month of March: March 6, 
the Bishop of Ripon; 13, the Dean of Canterbury; 20, 
the Rev. T. M. Macdonald, Prebendary of Lincoln and Vicar 
of Holy Trinity, Nottingham ; 27, the Rev. C. J. P. Eyre, 
Rector of St. Marylebone. 

Tue Morpaunt Divorce Case-—This great casa celebritehas 
supplied through the columns of the daily papers a rich banquet 
for scandal-mongers, but the details are simply unfit for pub- 
lication in our columns. Happily, there is now a probability 
that the case will not be further proceeded with, so that the 
lovers of purience, under the seductive title of ‘‘law reports,” 
are likely to suffer a severe disappointment. 


SAuRIN v. Srarr.—The convent case of Saurin v, Starr 
and Kennedy is now understood to be finally settled on the 
following terms, viz.: The 300/. dowry to be returned (which 
is tantamount to a verdict for the defendant), each side to 
pay their own costs; the suit in Chancery to be set aside, 
each party also to pay their own costs ; all papers which have 
passed in the suit to be returned to the respective parties, 
and all imputations on both sides to be withdrawn. 


The Liverpool Mercury says that a tradesman named Nelson, 
carrying on business in that town, seeking to push his business 
by sensational means, has nearly produced a sensation of 
another sort. Attracted by the promise that articles worth 
at least threepence should be supplied for a penny, an im- 
mense crowd collected in the neighbourhood of the shop on 
Monday night, and in the crush several children were 
seriously injured. It is expected that one will not recover. 

SHockina MurpER AT BrAprorp.—At Bradford, on Tues- 
day morning, a man called Naylor, a bobbin-turner, aged 
forty-eight, cut the throat of his grandson, an iufant of three 
months, and afterwards gave himself up to the police. Naylor 
has been out of work for three weeks, and had got into a low 
state of mind in consequence. He told the police he was 
afraid of being sent to the workhouse, and wished to do some- 
thing that would keep him out of it. He was committed to 
the assizes on a charge of wilful murder. 

We learn from the Railway News that Mr. Henry Bessemer 
(the inventor of the steel process) has discovered and 
patented a plan by which sea-sickness may be avoided in 
future. ‘‘ By the application of the principle upon which a 
ship’s compasses are suspended he provides a room which will 
be perfectly free from the rolling or pitching motion of the 
vessel. A working model, which has been already constructed, 
shows the simplicity and efficacy of the plan. The suspended 
chamber in this model is hemispherical in shape, and can be 
made with a glass roof.” 

‘*Women’s Disapimities.”—The Bill which Mr. Jacob 
Bright has laid before the House of Commons ‘‘ to remove the 
electoral disabilities of women” is very short. ‘The proposed 
law runs thus: ‘‘ That in all acts relating to the qualification 
and registration of voters or persons entitled or claiming to 
be registered and to vote in the election of members of Parlia- 
ment, wherever words occur which import the masculine 
gender, the same shall be held to include females for all pur- 
poses connected with and having reference to the right to be 
registered as voters, and to vote in such election, any law or 
usage to the contrary notwithstanding.”’ 

A SEnsITIvE Burcuer.—Mr. Hand, the deputy coroner to 
Dr. Diplock, held an inquest on Monday at Twickenham, 
respecting the death of William Filbey, a butcher. On the 
Thursday night Filbey witnessed the death of a neighbour’s 
daughter, and this so affected him that he fell into a state of 
insensibility, and could not be aroused. A medical gentleman, 
who was called in too late to revive the deceased, said it was 
a well-known fact that butchers were more affected by the 
death of a human being than other men. The jury returned 
a verdict of ‘‘ Death from a shock to the nervous system, ac- 
celerated by the exciting cause of witnessing a death at a 
neighbour’s house.” 

A Spanisu Story.—An extraordinary incident has just 
occurred at Lerida, Spain. The banker José Nunez had two 
strong rooms, one in ordinary use, and the other which was 
only had recourse to when any heavy payments in gold had to 
be made. Originally two keys were provided for the latter, 
but some time ago one of them was lost. A few days back a 
necessity arose to visit this reserved safe, and, to the intense 
astonishment of the cashier, he found a key in the lock. He 
immediately informed his employer, and the two together 
opened the door, when they found inside the corpse of a man 
who had formerly been employed in the bank. He had pro- 
bably stolen the key, and visited the depository with the 
intention of robbery, but the door had accidentally closed, and 
as it fastened with a spring he had died miserably in the midst 
of the wealth which he had desired to appropriate. 

AnorHEer DEATH THROUGH CARELESSNESS.—On Saturday 
afternoon a shocking occurrence happened at a farmhouse 
between Ormskirk and Liverpool. That morning Mr. William 
Prescott, farmer, Clieve’s-hills, Aughton, went to Liverpool 
market in company with his wife, leaving at home his gon 
William, fourteen years of age, a daughter named Margaret, 
aged nine, a young child, and a servant girl. About half-past 
two o’clock in the afternoon young Prescott took down a gun 
with the intention of going out to shoot small birds. His 
sister Margaret was near the door, and he told her to open it. 
She was in the act of doing so, having her back towards her 


brother, when the gun exploded. The poor girl cried out to 
the servant, ‘‘Oh, Polly, I’m shot!” and fell to the ground. 
She was lifted into a bed close by, and Drs. Symonds and 
Walsh were soon in attendance. They found that the shot 
had passed under the left shoulder-blade in an oblique direc- 
tion, through the left lung and heart, and lodged in the left 
breast. The muzzle of the gun must have been close to the 
girl when she was shot, as the discharge had lodged in one 
place. Death must have been instantaneous. Young Prescott 
was taken into custody to await the coroner’s inquest. When 
he saw what he had done he wept bitterly. 


At Westminster, Clara Rose, a young married woman, was 
charged with obtaining some mourning and other articles by 
false pretences. Mrs. Frances Turner, of 25, St. George’s- 
square, Pimlico, said the prisoner had been in distress a long 
time, and had hada sick husband since October ; on Thursday 
week she came and said her husband was dead from heart and 
lung disease, and shock produced by the breaking of his arm, 
Mrs. Turner gave her food, money, and mourning ; but it 
afterwards turned out the husband was alive and out of the 
infirmary. The prisoner said she believed her husband had 
died, but found out afterwards it was another man named 
Rose. She was remanded. 


Want or Care with Lamps.—Another terrible kerosene 
accident has occurred. One morning recently a woman living 
in Brooklyn, while building the fire, took a can of kerosene 
and poured it upon the coals, to make them kindle more 
quickly. The fire communicated to the can, which instantly 
exploded, scattering the burning oil over the woman’s gar- 
ments. A little two-year-old child, seeing her mother in 
flames, ran to help her, and took hold of her clothing, when 
her dress also caught fire, ‘and before assistance could reach 
them they were both so badly burned that nothing could be 
done to save them. After lingering in great agony, they died 
the next day. 


FATAL OccURRENCE To A GirL.—An inquest has been 
held at Durham, on the body of Agusta Lowthin, aged 
fourteen. The deceased, with a younger sister, was walking 
up the Sunnyside incline from Bank Foot coke ovens to Tow 
Law, near Crook. The incline is used for colliery purposes, 
and is worked by an engine at the top of the bank, from 
which a wire rope runs over large metal sheaves down the 
incline, for the purpose of drawing up waggons. In attempt- 
ing to step over this wire, which was running, her dress was 
caught, and she was carried down the incline and over the 
sheaves for a distance of half a mile, at terrific speed. The 
engine was stopped by signal from the bank, and the poor 
child was found in afrightfully lacerated condition. She died 
in great agony. 


ImporTANT TO HovseHoLpERS.—In the Court of Exchequer 
on Saturday a widow lady named Stinton brought an action 
against Mr. Curtis, a house agent, for letting her house toa 
person who was unable to pay the rent. ‘he plaintiff em- 
ployed the defendant’s firm to let her house in Langham-street 
for some months, on the condition that the first two months’ 
rent, amounting to 35/., was to be paid in advance before the 
tenant was to be allowed to take possession. A person was, 
however, allowed to take possession of the house without pay- 
ing the rent, which Mrs. Stinton had been unable to recover, 
and she brought the action to recover the 35/. she had so lost. 
The defence was that the person in question had improperly 
obtained possession of the house, and that therefore the 
defendant was not responsible. The jury returned a verdict 
for the plaintiff—damages, 301. 


. Tue ‘*CountEess” oF DERWENTWATER.—On Saturday a 
Newcastle auctioneer, acting under a writ, quietly removed 
the furniture of the ‘‘ Countess” of Derwentwater from her 
house at Blaydon. The ‘‘ Countess ” at the time was lodging 
close by. A great number of people were present, but there 
was no excitement. It took three large waggons to hold the 
goods, some of which are very valuable. Superintendent 
Squire, of the county constabulary, was present with a 
body of men, but their services were not required. During 
the last fortnight there has been a considerable change in 
public opinion in Hexham and its neighbourhood with regard 
to the claims of the ‘‘Countess ” of Derwentwater, her silence 
and inertness while the recent important legal proceedings 
have taken place having made the most enthusiastic of her 
supporters begin to doubt the genuineness of her pretensions. 


ExTRAORDINARY LoncEvitry.—The present most inclement 
weather is telling seriously on the aged, judging from the 
obituary of the Z'imes during the Jast few days. In the 
record of two days only were pubiished the deaths of eight 
ladies and five gentlemen whose united ages amounted to 
1,116 years, giving an average of eighty-five years and rather 
more than ten months to each of these thirteen persons. The 
oldest, a gentleman, had reached the great age of ninety-six 
years ; the youngest of the same sex being eighty-one. Of 
the ladies the oldest was ninety-two, and the youngest also 
eighty-one years of age. On another day there appeared the 
deaths of five ladies and one gentleman whose united ages 
amounted to 516 years, giving an average of exactly eighty- 
six years to each, the oldest again being a gentleman of ninety- 
three. The oldest lady was ninety, and the youngest eighty 
years of age. 


A Casket oF JEWELS.—A valuable casket of jewels, the 
property of a lady of rank deceased, was disposed of on 
Tuesday at the rooms of Messrs, Christie, Manson, and Woods, 
in King-street, St. James’s, by order of the executors. The 
following were the principal articles: A gold ring, set with 
three brilliants, 76/. Two gold rings set with a sapphire, a 
pearl, and four brilliants, and one set with five rubies, 1202. 
A brilliant tiara, formed of five stars and six fleurs-de-lis, 
2201. A gold bracelet, with a pearl surrounded by forty-four 
brilliants, and a gold band bracelet, with horse-shoe and 
blue enamelled tie, set with opals and brilliants, 13852. A 
heart-shaped locket, with fine large brillliant centre, set 
round with smaller brilliants, 877. A pair of top-and-drop 
earrings, with large pear-shaped stones, surrounded by 
smaller brilliants, and with chain pendants, 265/. <A gold 
ring, set with three large emeralds, 113/. A gold ring, set 
with brilliants, and a pair of enamelled gold earrings, set with 
pearls and diamonds, 507. Amongst some miscellaneous 
articles sold at the same time were: A vinaigrette of gold, 
formed as a crown, enamelled in colours, and set with pre- 
cious stones, formerly the property of the Duke of Sussex, 
271. 10s. A rare and valuable astronomical and musical 
clock, the companion to it being in the possession of the 
Queen at Windsor Castle, 217. A handsome brooch, set with 
an emerald surrrounded by brilliants, a heart-shaped locket, 
set with a large brilliant and seven rubies, and a heants 
jewel, formed as a group of flowers in an enamelled ears 
with birds on each side, and numerous pendants, anh aoe 
oval Louis XVI. gold snuff-box, with engine-turn® venus 
and chased and enamelled borders, an oval ename ol ar 
and Cupid on the lid, and another with engine-turn P ; 


and with chased and enamelled borders, 377. 
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Dotes Interesting md € bd, 


a 


HICAGO apers announce that five 
thousand “marriage licenses were 
granted in that city last year; but 
they refuse to publish the divorce 
record for ‘lack of room!” 

Said a distinguished physician of 
Paris, just before his death, ‘‘I be- 
lieve that during the twenty-six years 
that I have practised my profession 
in this city, twenty thousand children 
have been borne to the cemeteries a 
sacrifice to the absurd custom of 
Warren, of Boston, once remarked : 


arms.” Dr. ‘ 
‘¢ Boston sacrifices five hundred babies every year by not 


naked 


clothing their arms.” In such a climate as ours the necessity 
of warm clothing for children need not be discussed with sen- 
sible, thoughtful mothers. 

A Box on tHE Ears.—A physiological journal condemns 
the practice of boxing children’s ears. It appears that the 
practice is sufficiently common in some sections of the country 
to call forth a decided remonstrance. The passage of the ear 
is closed by a thin membrane, especially adapted to be 
influenced by every impulse of the air, and with nothing but 
the air to support it internally. If any one designed to break 
or overstretch the membrane, he could scarcely devise a more 
effective means than to bring the hand suddenly and forcibly 
down upon the passage of the ear, thus driving the air 
violently before it, with no possibility for its escape but by 
the membrane giving way. Many children are made deaf in 
this way. 

PrIvILecEes oF Hampron Court.—There is a quaint Old 
World interest in a question at present occupying the highest 
legal tribunal in the country, as to whether a writ can legally 
be executed in Hampton Court Palace. Are the persons who 
are favoured with permission to reside in that venerable 
building protected from aggressive operations on the part of 
a sheriff's officer by the Royal sanctity of the old stones around 
them? No writ can be executed in a bona fide Royal palace ; 
but is Hampton Court a building of that nature? It belongs 
to the Queen, of course ; but though Her Majesty is badly off 
enough as compared with some of the Sovereigns of Europe in 
the matter of Royal residences, she is not yet reduced to the 
necessity of hoisting her standard at Hampton Court, and in 
actual fact has no more to do with that old barrack herself 
than with the lodgings in the Mint, from which, on the 
authority of Mark Tapley, we learned long ago that she 
finally retired owing to the unsatisfactory state of the 
chimneys. 

HeattH oF European Norasinities.—The severe cold 
which is now prevailing over Europe has told seriously on the 
health of several Continental personages of note. The Queen 
of Portugal, who is of a languid and consumptive disposition, 
has been suffering from various symptoms of chest disease. 
She is now somewhat better, and her medical attendants en- 
tertain a more favourable opinion of her condition. The 
Pope, who has been suffering from an attack of bronchitis 
grafted on chronic catarrh of the lungs, is also well enough 


FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 


WN & POL gy. 
fp We 


PATENT 
CORN FLOUR. 


Indian Corn. 


RIMMEL’S CHOICE PERFUMERY AND ELEGANT NOVELTIES, 


2s. 6d., and 5s. 
RIMMEL’S GLYCERINE SOAP, 6d. and Is. 


6s. 6d. 


EASTER EGGS, for Presents, from 1s. to 1. 1s. 


EUGENE RIMMEL, 
THE PRINCESS OF 


PERFUMER TO H.R.H. 


96, STRAND; 128, REGENT SfREET; anv 24, CORNHILL, LONDON. 


BROWN AND POLSON were the 

first to adopt the name Corn Flour, 
and they are greatly interested in main- 
taining its reputation, which is liable to 
be discredited by the unwarrantable ap- 
propriation of the name to articles of a 
different character. 


The Public, itis hoped, will discriminate 
between cheap qualities bearing a false 
name and Brown and Polson’s Corn Flour, 
which is prepared solely from Maize— 


THLANG IHLANG, VANDA, TOCKEY-CLUB, VIOLET, TEA, COFFEE, and other 
Sweet Perfumes, from 2s. 6d.; three in a pretty box for 7s. : . 
RIMMEL’S LIME JUICE and GLYCERINE, the best Preparation for the Hair, 1s. 6d., 


RIMMEL’S FAR-FAMED TOILET VINEGAR, Is., 2s. 6d., and ds. 

MUSICAL ALBUMS, SCENT CASES, &e., from One Guinea. 

SCENT CASES (Fancy Wood, Leather, Velvet, &c.),from 5s. 

FLORAL CRACKERS, containins beautiful Scented Flowers, 5s. 6d. per dozen. 
COSTUME CRACKERS, 3s. 6d. per dozen. ROSEWATER CRACKERS, 2s. per dozen. 
SURPRISE BOUQUET FANS, Violets, 2s. 6d. ; Rose Buds, 3s. 6d. ; Grouped Flowers, 


PERFUME LAMPS, Painted Glass or China (an elegant present), 5s. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


at present to be able to discharge the varied and 
arduous duties entailed by the sitting of the Fathers. The 
Imperial Family of France has been affected with in- 
fluenza. Two or three days ago the symptoms presented 
by the Empress were sufficiently intense to give rise to a 
fear of the existeace of pulmonary congestion. In addi- 
tion to influenza, the Empcror has had a touch of rheumatism ; 
but he is looking very well, and has at no time been compelled 
to renounce his usual pursuits. A report has been set afloat 
touching the Prince Imperial, who was affected, it was said, 
with a return of the complaint which some time ago imperilled 
his existence ; but, in reality, there exists no foundation for 
the report. ‘There is no change for the better in the health of 
the Emperor of Russia, who is affected with hypochondriasis, 


is t ae ° “4 
(ye Dumonrist. 
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Wairer’s Epirapn.—He couldn’t wait any longer—so he 
went. 

Every plain girl has one consolation ; though not a pretty 
young lady, she will, if she lives, be a pretty old one. 

An old lady, gazing with astonishment upon an elephant in 
a menagerie, asked the keeper, ‘‘ What kind of a beast is that 
eating hay with his tail ?” 

What article of jewellery puts you in mind of an irritable 
inhabitant of an island in the Mediterranean ?-—A Maltese 
cross. 

On THE Scent—Mornine Catter.—‘‘ They told me both 
the Young Ladies were out, and here’s a Parasol and a 
Bonnet. Let me see, now” (sniffs) ; ‘if it’s Thlang-Ihlang, 
it’s Emma; and if it’s Opoponax, it’s Mary Louisa.” [But, 
oh, horror! it was Benzine ! Discovered sneezing. ] 

A pompous clergyman once said to a chubby-faced lad, who 
was passing him without raising his hat, ‘* Do you know who 
I am, Sir, that you pass me in this unmannerly way? You 
are better fed than taught, 1 think.” ‘* Wa’al, maybe it be 
so mistur,’’ said the boy, ‘‘ fur you teaches me, an’ I feeds 
myself,” 

It chanced one gloomy day in the month of December, that 
a good-humoured Irishman applied to a merchant to discount 
a bill of exchange for him at rather a long, though not an un- 
usual date ; and the merchant, having casually remarked that 
the bill had a great many days to run, ‘‘ That’s true,” replied 
the Irishman ; ‘‘ but then, my honey, you don’t consider how 
short the days are at this time of the year.” 


A lady being very particular in having the coffee for break- 
fast made in a particular way, on engaging a new Irish servant, 
gave hera lesson. ‘‘ Now, then,” said the lady, ‘ pour the 
ground coffee into the pot, then pour in the hot water, and 
after a few minutes’ boiling, put in one-half of an egg—so,” 
and the lady elucidated such demonstration by illustration. 
‘You understand, don’t you ?” said the lady. ‘‘ Indeed I do, 
mum,” was the response. ‘‘Bile the coffee, grind in the 
water, and dhrop in the half of an egg. _Isn’t that it, mum ?” 
—‘‘All right,” replied the lady. ‘‘ Now, then, to-morrow 
morning we will see how well youcan remember.” To-morrow 
morning came, and the coffee was as good as could be ex- 
pected. The third morning came, and, to the astonishment of 
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our friend and wife, the coffee was undrinkable and nauseat- 
ing ; even the odour of it was sickening. Bridget was called, 
and questioned as follows: ‘‘ Bridget, did you first put the 
ground coffee in the pot ?”—“‘ Indade I did, mum.” “Did you 
then put in the hot water ?’—‘‘Sure I did.” “ How long did 
you let it boil?”—‘‘ Five minutes, mum.” ‘What did you 
then ?’—‘*T put in the egg, mum.”—‘“ Just as I showed you 
the other morning ?’—‘* Well, to tell the truth, mum,” says 
Bridget, giving her garment a twitch with her brawny hand, 
“‘to tell the truth, I would not put in the half of the egg, ag 
ye towld me, for the egg was a bad one, and I thought ye 
wouldn't want to kape the half of it, so I dropped in the 
crather as it was.” 


An Trishman says he can see no earthly reason why women 

should not be allowed to become medical men. 
(From Fun.) 

Maids of Honour.—Those who do not jilt their suitors. 

The Spiciest Official in the Corporation.—The Mace-bearer, 

(From Punch.) 

ew Arabian Nights’ Tale by the Home Secretary.—A 

Cabby and his Wonderful Lamp. a Zi 

An Important Distinction. —The unmarried woman is rated 
herself. The married woman’s rating falls on her husband. 


Hirlhs, WMarcinges, and Deaths, 


[These Announcements are inserted at the uniform rate of 2s. 6d. each. | 


BIRTHS, 
9 ins & y ir OW A wifn a] : 
fo Si oie oer at Culford-road, De Beauvoir Town, the wife of 1. Coppin, 
On the 20th inst, at South Hornsey, the wife of Mr. J. Topha fas 
On the 20th inst, at Hampstead, the wife of Mr. C. K, Wad. Sry see 


MARRIAGES. 


On the 19th inst, at St. Saviour’s, Herne-hill, Mr. Alfred Robert Harris, of 
High-street, Borough, to Annie Eliza, eldest daughter of the late Joseph Sams 
Esq., Acre-lane, Brixton. : 

On the 19th inst, at St. Matthew’s Church, Brixton, by the Rev. N. A. Gar- 
land, M.A., George Francis Jones, M.R.C.8. king., cldest son of G. I. Jones, Esq., 
of Root’s Hall, Prittlewell, Essex, to Mary Ann, eldest daughter of ‘I. P, Silva, 
Esq., of Grove Hall, Stockwell, Surrey. 

DEATHS, 
_On the 20th inst, Anna Maria, relict of Mr. John Childs, of Bungay, in her 
eighty-fourth year. 

On the 19th inst, at 15, Sutherland-place, Pimlico, W. C. Harrison, Esq., aged 
seventy-six, . 2 


THE WEATHER AND THE Parks. —A_ frost having again 

° . . . —) 
set in, the ice formed in the parks was found to be in a bear- 
ing condition fon ‘Tuesday, when skating and sliding were re- 
sumed, Many thousands of people ventured on the ice, anda 
great number fell through, but no very serious results followed. 


Hotioway’s OINTMENT and Pruts need only a single trial to 
make known their capabilities. No outside sore or inward intlam- 
mation can long withstand the cooling, purifying, and healing 
influences exerted by these twin medicaments. Ke the mischief 
recent orchronic, great or slight, painful or simply annoying, it will 
succumb before the curative virtues of these noble remedies, which 
can be rightly applied by any person who will attentively read the 
accompanying directions, which are propounded in the plainest 
language, void of technical terms, and fprinted in the most legible 
characters. ‘l'o the man of business, confined to his counting-house 
and harassed by engagements, these pills are invaluable; for the 
man of pleasure, addicted to free living, they are peerless. 


PATENTED THROUGHOUT EUROPE AND 


RIZE MEDALS awarded at the London, 
“* Improvements and eneral excellence.” 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 
PIANOFORTE 


18, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON. 


AMERICA, 


Paris, and Amsterdam International Exhibitions, for 


MAN Us ASCHLU RE R S, 


Tue principal advantages of their last Patented Pianoforte Improvements are— 


4; ehis mechanism secures instantancous repetition without any adulteration of the sound thr ough the spasmodic inter - 
ruption so common to the vibration of the strings, . 
and manufacturers.”—Standard, Sept. 13, 1869, 


. . It has received the greatest approbation everywhere of musicians 


. The touch is very sure, light, and elastic, giving the performer every facility for producing gradations of tone. 


o important an mprovement is of the utmostinterest to pianists.”—Musical Limes, June 1, 1869, 


“cc 


approaches 
by Messrs. 
performed. ... I 
—The Queen, May 15, 1869, 


-.. The Messrs. Brinsmead’s invention is simplicity itself, and there can be little doubt that it more closely 
erfection than any arrangement which has preceded it. , . . We were much struck with the power possessel 
rinsmead’s instruments to sustain that which they happily call ‘singing,’ whilst a plaintive melody is being 
t is long since we have listened to instruments more rich in tone and general brilliancy than these.” 


18, WIGMORE STREET, W. 


MANUFACToRIES—1 To 4, CHENIES STREET; 8, LITTLE TORRINGTON STREET; 
AND 3, HERTFORD PLACE, LONDON. : 


WALES, 


only House in 


England 
for exclusive Sale of 


and Patterns free 
to any part 


United Kingdom 


DUBLIN ADDRESS —7 anp 8, EUSTACE STREET, 


P 
arcels and Invalids. 


of the 


OLMAN’S 


ed } 


Is prepared from RICE, the Staple Hood of more than Three Hundred Millions 
(300,000,000) of People, and is unequalled for Blanc-Mange, Custards, Puddings, 
Cakes, Soups, &c., and is the most wholesome and easily digestible Food for Children 


Testimonial from EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.S, 
“Rice-Flour is Corn-Flour, and I regard this preparation of Messrs. Cotman's as superior to 
anything of the kind now before the public.” 


SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, M.D., Professor at the Liverpool College of Chemistry, writes :— 
“‘T can highly recommend it as a palatable and very digestible and nutritious food,” 


Sold by Family Grocers, &c., in 11b., 410., & fb. Packets, 


J. ann J. COLMAN, LONDON. 
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FFECTIVE MOONLIGHT VIEWS, 
Chinese Costume, and a variety of pretty little 
Figures and Groups. A capital set for the Scrap-book. 
Post free 28 stamps. 
JOHN JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London. 


froR COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, AND NEURALGIA, 


NHE GREAT REMEDY of the DAY 
is DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
A few doses will cure all incipient cases. 

CAUTION.—The extraordinary medical reports on the 
efficacy of Chlorodyne renders it of vital importance that 
the Public should obtain the genuine, which is now sold 
under the protection of Government authorising a stamp 
bearing the words “ Dr, J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne,” 
without which none is genuine. See decision of Vice- 
Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood, the Times, July 16, 1864. 
Sold in Bottles, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists, 


Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell- 
strect. London, W.C. 


USE ONLY THE 


SIT A RGEEr. 
THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER 


RAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH 


This excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
remedy for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, sick 
headache, loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, 
and all disorders of the stomach and bowels; and where an 
aperient is required, nothing can be better adapted. 

PERSONS OF A FULL HABIT, who are subject to 
headache, giddiness, drowsiness, and singing in the ears, 
arising from too great a flow of blood to the head, should 
never be without them, as many dangerous symptoms will 
be entirely carried off by their use. 

For FEMALES, these Pillsare truly excellent removing 
all obstructions, the distressing headache so very prevalent 
with the sex, depression of spirits, dulness of sight, ner- 
yous affections, biotches, pimples, 2nd sallowness of the 
skin, and give a healthy, juvenile bloom to the com 
plexion. 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES, &c. 
}OULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 


Material, from Glass and Leather to Woodand Iron, 
and the articles joined bear washing in boiling water It 
combines transparency with unequalled strength and 
freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatness, 
and is of easy application, A few of the uses to which it 
may be applied: The repairs of every description of House- 
hold Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimnoy 
Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books, 
Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prints, 
Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory 
and Bone, Vases and Pendants, Costly wares, Ancient and 
Modern, that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, 
be renewed, however much broken. 

Sold in bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the 
Sole Inventor and Maker, 

W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist B.rkenhead, 


PERFECTLY PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
CERO US>-"O S°EDE GA 8.— 


By the use of this, the most simple, speedy, and suc 
cessful agent, after an experience of upwards of 1,500 cases, 
Mr. B. L. MOSELY, the Dentist, guarantees entire immu- 
nity from pain in every operation pertaining to Dental 
Surgery, and successful painless adaptation of Artificial 
Teeth. The daily experience of hospital and extensive 
private practice demonstrates that, unlike any other 
anesthetic, the Nitrous Oxide Gas is innocuous and even 
pleasant, while want of success is simply impossible. For 
confirmation of this vide “‘ Lancet,” ‘‘ British Medical 
Journal” of 15th inst., and opinions of leading members 
of the’faculty. In the use of Mr. B, L. Mosely’s Painless 
Artificial Teeth, the following results may be confidently 
relied on. Allloose teeth are permanently fastened, and 
the artificial teeth as firm in the mouth as the natural. 
Such entire comfort, combined with a fit so perfect, is 
secured by this specialité, that the wearer, so far from 
being inconvenienced by his artificial teeth, is actually 
uncomfortable without them. In appearance and in use, 
both for eating and speaking, they are precisely the same 
as one’s own natural teeth—there is no difference what- 
ever. The “Times,” March 6th, says, ‘So good an imita- 
tion comes next to the original.” Teeth, from ds. ; sets, 
from 5 guineas. Consultation and every information free, 
Established 1820. — At only addresses, 312, REGENT. 
STREET (facing the Polytechnic); 23, MOORGATE.- 
STREET, E.C. (opposite the Star Insurance Office). ! 


OOKERY for LADIES — aye, and 
Gentlemen too. —The POCKET KITCHENER, — 
This marvellous personal Cuisine can be conveniently car- 
ried in a Gentleman’s pocket or a Lady’s reticule; yet for 
numerous services it is as efficient as a kitchen fire. No 
fuel required. The possessor can obtain, early or late, in 
bedroom or elsewhere, boiling water in five minutes—no 
annoyance, no trouble—also prepare Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, or 
Chocolate. 

In the Pocket Kitchener you can poach or boil eggs, 
vegetables, &c., &c.; stew or fry kidney, frog, steak, 
sausage, chop, bacon, eggs, fish, &c. The Little Cuisine is 
available in the open fields, in railway carriage, on tour, 
excursion, or picnic; in sanctum, office, chamber study, 
boudoir, or mountain-top ; anywhere and instantly. Din- 
ner prepared at the cost of about three farthings. Price 
4s, 9d., 6s. 9d.; duplex, 7s. 9d.; of the Patentee, T. G. 
POTTER, the Stella Lamp Depét, U1, Oxford-street, 
London. Sent anywhere on receipt of three stamps extra. 


THE THROAT AND WEAKNESS OF THE VOICE. 


TILES DOUGHTY’S VOICE 
\ LOZENGES produce a Charming Voice of bell-like 
Clearness for all who wish to sing or speak wel 

Testimonial No. 845.—Jenxy Lixp writes: “T confirm 
the testimony already so general.’ 

Testimonial No. 621.—Lovisa Pyne writes: “1 have 
benefited much from the use of them.” 

Testimonial No. 598.—Sir Mrcnarx Costa writes: ‘Iam 
glad to give my testimonial to their efficiency. , ie 

Testimonial 4,126.—Ancubisuorp Manxixa writes: “I 
approve very highly of them.” 

*,* These delightfully flavoured Lozenges improve, 
sustain, and increase the power and compass of the voice, 
stor its decline and impart elasticity and brilliancy to the 
vocal chords. 

Sold in Boxes at 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. each; post free for 
8, 14, or 34 stamps, by MILES DOUGHTY, Chemist, 26, 
Blackfriars-road, London ; and all Chemists, 


vo 
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THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 
TAMAR INDIEN, 


A Laxative, Refreshing, and Medicated Fruit Lozenge, for the immediate Relief 
and permanent Cure of 
CONSTIPATION, 

CEREBRAL CONGESTION, HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, BILE, HAMORRHOIDS, &c. 


TAMAR (unlike pills and the usual purgatives ) is agreeable to take, and never produces 
irritation. 


a 


PREPARED BY E. GRILLON, PHARMACIEN, 25, RUE DE GRAMMONT, PARIS ; 
And Sold by Messrs. BAncLAY & Sons, Farringdon Street, London. 
Price 2s. 6d. per Box (stamped) ; by post 2s. 9d. 


“A CUP OF COFFEE IN ONE MINUTE!” 
DUNN’S 


ESSENCE OF FFEE 
E E | Co : 
“T think I can confidently assert that DUNN’S Essence of Coffee is the only one which has 

stood ground; all other attempts, for some reason or other, have hitherto proved failures, and 
eventually have been abandoned.” 

Extract from the Commercial Handbook of Chemical Analysis, by 

A. NORMANDY, M.D. 
DANIEL DUNN was the Inventor and First Manufacturer of ‘* Essence of Coffee, 
Sold in Bottles at 1s. and 2s, each. 


” 


TRADE MARK, 
MANUFACTURED BY 


DUNN & HEWETT, 
PENTONVILLE, LONDON. 


WHY DO BLACK SILKS WEAR 80 BADLY? 


Is a question there is often too good reason for asking ; and in order to remove the occasion 
for this frequent complaint, 


JOLLY & SON, SILK MERCERS, BATH, 


Have entered into arrangements with eminent Lyons and Spitalfields Manu- 
facturers to produce for them several qualities and makes of BLACK SILKS, 
any of which may be purchased with the certainty that it will wear well ; for 
these Goods JOLLY & SON hold themselves responsible, and each Dress 
will be stamped with a distinct guarantee. 

PATTERNS POST-FREE. 


JOLLY & MILSCM STREET, BATH. 


BENSON’s|BENSON’S KEYLESS WATCHES 


GOLD..,....£10 10s. .. £15 15s. .. £21 0s. .. £30 0s. .. £350 .. £45 Os. 


KEYLESS /FOR IN7ALIDS, THE NERVOUS, & TRAVELLERS. 


SIL/ER....£5 5s. .. £8 8s. .. £12 12s. .. £18 18s. .. £21 0s. .. £30 


WATCHES!) ypGATE HILL & OLD BOND STREET 
R EADINGS 
Invalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
Patent NOISELESS WHEELS. These Carriages 
may be engaged, on Modszrate Terms, for any 


journey, on application t 


H. & J. READING, 
COACH-BUILDERS, 


14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM? 1.1. 
Alsoa good assortment of New and Second-han- 
Broughams and other Carriages for Saieo 

Hire. 


BRADFORD’S PATENT “VOWEL” WASHING 
MACHINE. 


“VOWEL” A. The best Family size w 


wash 12 shirts, or other articles of about the same 
bulk, in from 10 to 15 minutes, with half the labour 
and half the soap required in hand washing, and ith 
less than half the wear and tear to the clothes. Pxicr 
£3 10s.; with India Rubber Wringer, 25s. or 
42s. extra. 

“TOWEL” E combines Washing, Wringing, 
and Mangling; Price £8 8s, The most useful 
of all Domestic Machines, 

Larger sizes fur Family Mansions, Hotels, Schocls, 
Institutions, and Public Laundries, for Hand and 
Steam Power, may be seen at our Show Rooms. 

We havo Ten Volumes comprising many thousands 
of unsolicited letters of approval from all parts of the 
world which intending purchasers may inspect. 


SON, 


IACES FOR TA ee INVALID Fr 
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“VOWEL” A. 


“VOWEL” E. 


Catalogues of Washing Machinery and Laundry Fittings Free by Post. 


THOMAS BRADFORD & Oo., 63, Fleet Street, London. 
MANCHESTER AND DUBLIN. 


0... LADTES. 
th and PERFECTLY SMOOTH, 558.each 


THICK AIR PLAITS FOR FORMING THE COIL CHIGNON, 33 inches in lenge : ; . 

> “SECOND QUALITY, same length when Plaited, but mace of shorter Hair, 25s. 
SINGLE CURLS, yer 2s. 6d. to oer? ejength 

' CLUSTERS OF CURLS, 10s. 6d. to 30s., according to jong"). = & 

ALL COLOURS MATCHED, AND ANY ORDER SENT BY POST SECURE FROM OBSERVATION 


STACHYaecCOhs 
HAIRDRESSERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


45, CRANBOURN-STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Established 1847 


PRIME NEW SEASON’S TEA, 


Really Gocé and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS; 


8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, F.C. 
STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, ls. 8d., 2s., 2s, 4d. ; VERY FINE RICH BLACK TEA, 2s. 6d. 
A Price Current Free. Sugars at Market Prices. 
PHILLIPS & CO, send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Hight miles of No. 8, 
King William-street, City ; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices CaRRIAGE FRuxE to any Railway Station or Marwet 
Town nu England, if to the value of Vorty Shilling or upwards.—Phillips & Co, have no Agents. 
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FIELD’S 
SILVER PLATE AND CUTLERY 


PRESENTS FOR THE SEASON, 
ELECTRO TABLE FORKS and SPOONS, 19s. 6d. 

DESSERT ditto, 13s. TEA SPOONS, 7s. 6d. per 
dozen, 

TEA and COFFEE SERVICES, from 30s. 

SIDE DISHES and COVERS (forming 8 dishes, 
from 84s. the Set. 

CAKE, BREAD, or CARD BASKETS, from 10s. 6d. 
Teapots, from 8s. 6d. 

FISH CARVERS and FORKS, from 10s. 

FISH KNIVES, from 35s. per dozen, in Maho- 
gany Box. 

DESSERT KNIVES and FORKS, from 37s. 6d. per 
doz., in Mahogany Box. 

CRUET FRAMES, from 7s. 6d. 

DISH COVERS, from 51. the Set. 

BISCUIT BOXES, from 10s. 6d. 

BALANCE IVORY HANDLE DINNER KNIVES 
(best Steel), 10s. 6d. per doz. 

Quality Guaranteed. 


28, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
HE ROYAL MATERNITY 


CHARITY, 
Patron—Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN, 

President—His Grace the DUKE of ARGYLL, K.T., 
Instituted 1757 for Delivering Poor Married Women 

their own Habitations, 
Greatly needs ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIBERS. 

A pamphlet, with a brief description of the Charity, its 
object and advantages, will be gladly forwarded on applica- 
tion. 

Subscriptions and Dorations are respectfully and car- 
nestly solicited. 

Bankers—Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock, and Co., 
Lombard-strect. 
JOHN SEABROOK, Secretary. 

Office, 31 Finsbury-square. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 
W HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men 
to be the most effective invention nthe curative treatment 
of HERNIA. The use of a stecl spring, so hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may bo 
had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the Body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 

Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London, 
Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s 
Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s.,and 52s. 6d. Postage, ls. 8d. 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. ; 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
HE material of which these are made is 
recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
elastic and compressible, and the best invention for giving 
efficient and permament support in all cases of WEAK- 
NE3S and welling of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS 
SPRAINS, &c. 1t is porous, light in texture, and inexpen 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price’ 
4s. 6d., 7s. Gd., 10s., and 16s. cach. Postage, 6d 
JOHN WHITE, Menufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London, 


45, RUE DE RICHELIEU, PARIS. 


Parronizep BY THE FRencn Court, 


THE TOILET WATER OF THE DAY, 
Preserves the Freshness of the Skin and the Fairness of 
the Compl >xicn. 


WERAN DOA SOAP? 


Gives the Skin a delightful silky surface, and is all that can 


he desired as to Perfume. 


RIGAUD’S DENTORINE 


A Dentifrice Elixir of unequalled virtues. Sweetens the 
Breath, Strengthens the Gums, and Preserves the Teeth 


from Decay. 


SOLIDIFIED: DENTIFRICE CREAM: 


A brush dipped in water and Dentorine passed over git 
produces a soft and unctuous mucilage that gives the Teeth 
a brilliant whiteness. 


BUin t 


Its superiority muss secure tue preference of persons 
an (es stile one their beauty while gratifying the 
RIGAUD'S COLORIGENE 
RESTORING TO THE HAIR LiS ORIGINAL COLOUR. 


A vegetable compound; contains nothing injurious; re 
stores the Hair to its natural colour, Its success is infal- 
lible, aud it does not stain either the skin or linen. 


GENUINE YLANGYLANG PREPARATIONS 


Offered genuine and incomparable with anv other sold 
under the same name, Messrs. RL1GAUD and CO. being the 
only original importers :— 


YLANGYLANG 


POMADE, 


SOAP, 
OIL. TOLLET WATER. COLD CREAM. 
POWDER. COSMETIC. 


MANILLA BOUQGQ 


The two Favourite Perfumes for the Handkerchief. 


‘Yho bashionable. Perfume, 
Tyssus. RIGAUD axp CO- 


Just Imported by M 
45, St. Paul's: 


Sacnpers, 143, Oxford-street ; NEWBERY, 
churehyard. 
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E. & R. GARROULD 


ARE NOW PREPARED WITH EVERY NOVELTY 
FOR THE SEASON. 


READY-MADE SKIRTS, ROBES, AND 
COSTUME DRESSES, 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION 1N THE WEST-END. 


SILKS, SATINS, POPLINS, VELVETS, and VEL- 
VETEENS. SHAWLS, MANTLES, WATERPROOF 
TWEED and OPERA CLOAKS. JACKETS in Sealskin 
and every New Material. Several special Parcels of FURS 

uch under price. FLANNEL SHIRTINGS, REAL 
WELSH FLANNELS, SCARLET and COLOURED 
Ditto, <A large Lot of FLANNELS and BLANKETS for 
Charities at Manufacturers’ Prices, 

Mourning of every Description ready for immediate use 


Patterns Free. 


E. & R. GARROULD, 


150 152, 154, 156, and 158, EDGWARE-ROAD; and 57 and 
58, QUEEN-STREET, LONDON, W. 


,‘RENCH MERINOS, finest quality and 
double width, at 2s. per yard. Popline de Robaix, 
made only of soft wool, at 8s. 9d., 12s, 9d., and 14s. 9d. the 
full dress; all brilliant and durable colours, not to be 
equalled in price and quality. Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and CoO., 


LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


ELVETEEN for Dresses, Mantles, and 
Jackets, beautifully soft and silk-like. Sacrificed at 
2s, 6d. per Yard, usually sold at 4s. 6d. Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


JICH SILKS, in Dresses, at 25s. Gd., 

U 3is. Gd., 40s.,and 45s. Black Gros Grains, Glacés, and 

Cords, made of bright Italian Silk, with a warranty for 

wear, at 3s..63d. per yard, Japanese Silks, the German 

make, richest in quality of silk, really wears well, at 2s. Ghd, 

per yard, not to be equalled. Richest Black Moirés, yard 
wide, 10s, 9d. per Yard. Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and CO., 

LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


[FEBLCEE CLOTHES. — WANTED, 

any quantity of Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s LEFT-OFF 
CLOTHES. Brocaded Silks, Satins, Point and all kinds 
of Lace, Indian and Fancy Dresses, Uniforms, &c., xe. 
Ladies or gentlemen waited on at any time or distance, and 
the full value paid in cash, by addressing Mr or Mrs. 
PHILUIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq. London, W. 
Parcels from town or country the full value sent by post- 
office order. Diamonds, jewels, gold and silver bought. 
Established 1820. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS beg to inform ladies and gentlemen that 
they are in a position to offer much higher prices for all 
kinds of CLOTHING than any other persons, having re- 
v extensive orders from their agents in the colonies. 
All letters and parcels will receive prompt attention.—Ad- 
dress, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, London, W. 
Established 1820. Cash only. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES BOUGHT for 

CASH, in large or small quantities, by Mr. and Mrs, 

PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 
Established 1820, Terms, cash only. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Silk, Satin, 
Brocade, Velvet, and other Dresses BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Man- 
chester-square, W. Ladies and gentlemen waited on at any 
time or distance. Established 1820, Terms, cash only. No 
connexion with any small shops. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Point Lace, 
FU RS—in fact, all articles of value—BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, 
Manchester-square, W. Mrs. P. waits on ladies, Esta- 
blished 1820. Terms Ready Money, 


] E£T-OFF CLOTHES, Uniforms, 

Court, Indian, and other Dresses, Guns, Revolvers, 
Furniture, Bed and Table Linen, Antique China, Gold and 
Silver Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls—in fact, all articles ot 
value—BOUGHT by Mr. and Mrs, PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer- 
street, Manchester-square, London. Money orders sent for 
parcels. Established 1820. 


EFT OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 

PHILUIPS do not employ any agents in this country, 

and their only addresses are as follows: St. Mary-street, 

Montreal, Canada; Myers-street, Sandhurst, Victoria, 

Australia; and 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, 

London, W., where all letters and parcels must be 
addressed. Established 1820. Terms, ready money only. 


No Connexion with any other House of the same Name 


\ RS. EMANUEL, 10, White Horse- 
| street, Piccadilly, W.—WANTED, LEFT-OFF 
CLOTHES for Colonies.—To Executors and others.—Mrs. 
Emanuel is enabled to give 50 per cent.more than any other 
house for ladies’ and gentlemen’s wearing apparel. Outfits, 
jewellery, trinkets old china, and miscellaneous property, 
&c. All letters and parcels addressed as above. Cash re- 
mitted by return by Post-olice Orders or Cheque on 
London and Westminster Bank. Orders punctually at- 
tended to. Ladies waited on at their own residences, 


MHE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 
T 34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 

Miss WAGHORN invites attention to her REGISTER 
of English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Teachers, 
Companions, Tutors, and Professors. School property 
transferréd, and Pupils introduced in England, France, 
and Germany. 


[HE VOICE! THE VOICE!! Prict’s 

Rep Curranr anp Freneu Rose Lozences.—T¢sti- 
monial from the rising Baritone: “I find your Lozenges 
more strengthening to the voice than any others I have yet 
tried. They relieve hoarseness and relaxed throat in a 
remarkable and agreeable manner.”—R. Lansmere,—Pre- 
pared by Mr. PRICK, Chemist, 2, Lower Seymour-street, 
London, W. Per post 12 stamps, 


DECAYED TERTH, 
wWaen stopped with pure white ENAMELINE, become 
thoroughly useful. It only requires softening in hot water, 
and sets as hard as steel, arresting further decay. A packet 
for six teeth sent with full directions post free for twelve 
stamps, by S, T. COCKING, Chemist, Sittingbourne, Kent ; 
or from any Chemist through Barclay’s or Newberry’s, 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


“ROYAL ANCHOR” LOCK-STITCH 
MACHINE. 


THE 


The most useful and perfect Hand Lock-Stitch Sewing Machine, the Proprietor’s original aim 
being to produce, without regard to cost, the best combination which excellence, experience, 
and mechanical skill could devise. The result has been highly successful, the ‘*ROYAL 
ANCHOR” being the delight of every Purchaser. 


Price £5 complete, with all Extras, 


THOMAS BRADFORD & GO, 
63, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
CATHEDRAL STEPS, MANCHESTER; anp DAWSON STREET, DUBLIN. 
General Catalogue of Washing Machinery and Laundry Fittings free by post. 


“THE SIMPSON” 
NEW FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 


Illustrates the excellencies of all other Sewing Machines. 

Will sew ALL and EVERYTHING required in any Household. 
Is simple, easily worked and understood, and almost noiseless. 
A REALLY GOOD AND TRUE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 
PRICE £6. 


Pamphlets, with samples of work, sent on application. 


PRIZE MEDAL, 


R. E. SIMPSON & CO., 116, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
MAnNvu¥actory : MAxwe.n STREET, GLASGOW. 


NEW WORK, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ENQUIRE WITHIN.” 
On Tuespay, Marcu 1, 1870, Part I., price Twopence, to be continued Monthly: 


Dublin, 1865. 


Paris, 1867. 


js VL] 
Loess 


S$ 


This Work is entirely new, and written specially for the Household. 


Tt will be completed in Thirteen Parts, making One large and handsome Volume, containing 
upwards of 400 Pages, nicely bound, price Half-a-Crown. 


London: W. KENT & CO., 23, 51, and 52, Paternoster-row ; and every Bookseller in 
, Great Britain and Ireland. 


GREAT CLEARANGE SALE. 


REMAINS of BODEN and PRATT, Camden-town; BEVILLE and CO., Oxford-street; and other STOCKS, 


in the following Departments :— 
SILKS, DRESSES, DRAPERY, LINENS, TRIMMINGS, HABERDASHERY. 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, UNDERCLOTHING, MANTLES, FURS, LACE, &c. 
Amounting to over £15,000. ALL TO BE SOLD AT A REDUCTION OF 30 PER CENT. 
Large accumulation of Odd Lots and Remnants of the above, in uscful Lengths, at 50 per Cent. Reduction and 
upwards. 


HENRY GLAVE, 534 to 537. W OXFORD STREET. 
BESTISR 


L2) 


[FEBRUARY 26, 1870. 


MOURNING DRESS, Full Length, 
ONE GUINEA AND A HALF—Black Janu- 
Cord; wears remarkably well—will not spot nor chang 
colour when washed. 


Messrs. JAY particularly recommend it for economica 
Mourning wear. 


247, 249, ann 251, REGENT STREET. 
JAY’S, 


EDUCATIONAL (WORKS, 


GRIFFITHS’s] 
CLASS LESSON SHERTS, 


EMBRACING THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS :~. 


Set 1.—HOLY SCRIPTURE. 


PRICE 6s. 3 


Consisting of Nine Sheets, relating to Scripture 
Subjects. 


Ser 2.—RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 


PRICE 6s. 


Seven Sheets of Prayers, Creeds, Names and 
Titles of our Lord, &e. 


Ser 3.—GRAMMAR. 
PRICE 6s. 


Embraces Seven Sheets of Definitions, Verbs 
Pronouns, &c. 


Set 4.—GEHOGRAPHY. 
PRICE 6s. 


Nine Sheets relating to Geographical Subjects, 
including a Coloured Map of Definitions. 


Set 5, 


MISCELLANEOUS KN OWLEDGE. 
PRICE 6s. 


Kight Sheets, amongst which are Sheets relating 
to Arithmetic, Weights and Measures, Nume- 
rals, Table of Sovereigns, &c., &c. 


——__, 


These Sheets will be found eminently helpful in 
public and private schools, also for home education. 
They are printed in two colours, in clear, bold type, 
on stout cartridge paper, 25in. by 20in., and readable 
at a distance of 14 feet by a person of ordinary vision. 
Each Set is complete in itself, and suspended from 
one of Turner’s Patent Roller Mounts, over which 
each Sheet can be turned, so as to bring the under 
one to view. , 


LONDON: 
E. MARLBOROUGH & CO. 


A MANUAL OF WOOD CARVING 

containing upwards of 130 Original and_ Selected De- 
Signs for the Guidance of Amateurs, and imparting all 
necessary information to Beginners in this useful Art. By 
W. Bemrosz, Jun.; with Introduction by Liewettynn 
Jewitt, F.S.A., &., &c., &. Sixth Edition. Crown 4to 
cloth, 5s. 


PRET CUTTING and PERFORATED 

CARVING, with Practical Instructions. By W. Bem- 
ROSE, Jun., Author of ‘* Manual of Wood Carving.” With 
54 Designs suitable for every description of useful and 
ornamental articles of Furniture and Ornament, with 
Practical Instructions in this pleasing Art. Third Edition. 
Demy 4to, neatly bound in cloth. Price 5s, 


New Designs in Fret Cutting are being continually 
brought out, a complete list of which will be forwarded 
on application, 


EMROSE’S GUIDE TO FRET CUT- 
TING AND WOOD CARVING, being a List of 
Tools and their Uses, post free for one stamp. 


London: BEMROSE & SONS, 21, Paternoster-row, 


| AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS.— 

FEMALE COMPLAINTS, although incident to 
every woman, are often neglected from motives of delicacy, 
until they bring on a number of disorders that the best 
mnedical aid will fail to cure. They arise from disorder or 
debility of the system. Kaye’s Worsdell’s Pills may not 
only be safely taken in all such cases, but ensure in most 
instances certain cure. The most delicate female may use 
them, with a certainty of relief, 


Sold by all Chemists and other dealers in Patent Medi- 
8, at Is. 1}d., 2s, 9d., and 4s. 6d. 


a 


PATRONISED BY THE CROWN PRINCESS OF 
PRUSSIA, THE SULTAN OF TURKEY, AND 
THE NAWAB NAZIM OF BENGAL. 


SEWIN G MACHINES. — LADIES 
about PURCHASING MACHINES should inspect 
the CAREFULLY -SELECTED STOCK submitted for 
SALE by S. SMITH & CO., 4, Charles-street, Soho (four 
doors from Oxford-street). Machines by twenty of the 
best makers. 


Hayp Macuixes. TREADLE Macutnes, 


Weir .. ce .. £215 0] Excelsior ., . £6 6 
Empress ..  «- 3 3 0] Britannia, from 6 16 
Judkin xd +.» 3 3 0} Elliptic, from 7 0 
Queen Mab.. - 3 3 0) Belgravia, from .. 7 15 
Imogen “E +. 316 0] Willcox & Gibbs .; 8 0 
Cleopatra .. +» 4 4 0] Howe. Elias, jun... 8 0 
Agenoria .. +» 4 4 0} Grover and Baker.. 9 0 
Wanzer ++ 4 4 0] Alexandra .. $59.40 
Dolphin... +» 410 0] Wanzer 9 0 
Willcox & Gibbs.. 7 5 9 


Wheeler & Wilson.. 10 0 
Machines exchanged within one month if not approved of, 
8. SMITH & CO., 4, Charles-strect, Soho-square. 


Printed by W. J. J OHNSON, 121, Fleet-street ; and Published 
for the Proprietor by E. Marieorovcn & Co., 4, Ave 
Maria-lane, London.—February 26, 1870. 


